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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


After Old Home Week the old homes 
will remain. We who have known them do not 
need to be reminded of them—even by a scene so 
happily typical as the cover-page illustration. | 
But the memory-picture cannot be dimmed, and 
it may even be brightened by the sight of other | 
dwellings near to nature, wherein father and | 
mother and sisters and brothers have lived and 
loved together. 


* The hen,” said Josh Billings, “is a sociable 
critter, but she never invites anybody to eat 
dinner with her.’? Stratham, New Hampshire, 
boasts a hen that is unusually sociable at eee: | 
laying time; but it is the neighborhood of human 
beings that she seeks then. When biddy wants 
to lay, she leaves the flock, goes to the house, and 
deposits her egg in the most convenient place— 
a bed by preference. But perhaps this is all 
evidence of deep design, a determination on the 
hen’s part to prove that she earns her rations. 


—- | 





The Scotch granite quarries, for cen-| 
turies Great Britain’s source of supply, are | 
practically exhausted, and good dimension blocks 
have to be imported. Hence the beginning of 
shipments from Rockland, Maine, which is in a 
region where a block of any size can easily be 
taken out. If the first shipments pay as well 
as is anticipated, we shall soon be supplying 
the British architects with material with which 
to build their finest houses. If the architects | 
do their work well, American millionaires will 
go over, after a while, and buy the houses. 

The value of 4 shade-tree is not wholly 
sentimental. Three years ago three fine maples 
fronting a residence in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, began to die from gas-poisoning, and a 
year later they had to be cut down. It was 
a leak in the service-pipe underlying the street 
that allowed the gas to escape, and there seemed 
to be no doubt of the gas company’s responsi- 
bility, so the owner of the property has just 
collected one hundred and fifty dollars for his 
trees. One of them, it may be noted, was fifteen 
inches through. ‘The others were half as large, 
and they were the only trees the man had, so 
probably he does not feel that he was at all 
overpaid, 


The last of the Nipmucs, it is said, died 
the other day, and there is no Cooper to tell the 
story. The remnant of his tribe settled in 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, about two 
hundred years ago, and purchased land in 
Webster, Dudley and Oxford. The holdings 
lessened year by year thereafter, and the tribe 
dwindled. Henry Dixon, who was born about | 
1864, was the last man. He was a good man, | 
too, they say, and worked as “boss farmer’’ for 
several large landowners until his health failed. 
Stricken with consumption, while thus employed 
in Connecticut, Dixon died and was buried in 
West Willington. Not so picturesque a life, | 
this, as that led by his ancestors, the chiefs of | 
the Nipmues; but it was far more useful. 

The suggestion may be a little late for this 
season, but since the automobile is bound to 
remain—and the horse as well—it is no waste 
of space to urge horse-owners to give their 
animals a fair chance to get acquainted with 
the strange thing. What wonder a horse goes 
up in the air if his introduction to an automobile | 
is a sight of it whizzing past him? But the 
machines are now common enough to be within 
reachable distance of almost any man who owns 
a valuable animal, and automobilist and horse- 
owner could surely arrange for beast and machine 
to meet when not in motion. Let the horse eat 
his dinner beside the automobile, look it over, 
and “size up” its possibilities. This is the 
method a certain veteran stableman pursues, | 
with excellent results. It costs some time and | 
trouble, to be sure; but then, a smash-up is liable 
to waste time, and a suit for damages is always 
more or less troublesome. 

Speaking of visitations, one might men- 
tion the lioness that escaped from a menagerie 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and made things 
lively for various worthy persons until corralled 
in a chureh ; or the army of tiny toads (“‘millions’’) 
that came from somewhere to Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, and subsequently appeared to 
migrate shoreward ; but it seems more profitable 
to consider the subject of brown-tail moths, in 
connection with the town of Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wakefield had its full share of the moths when 
a citizen, who had previously tried his hand at | 
ridding the town of other pests, offered the boys | 
ten cents a hundred for all the moths they 
secured. Afterward the price was lowered to 
five cents a hundred, but still the good work 
went on, full fifty boys assisting, and up to a 
month ago they had gathered twenty thousand 
moths — which, it is said, means four or five 
million fewer caterpillars next year. 

So far, so good—so excellent, indeed. Would 
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prise has attracted so little notice. Columns 


| were devoted to the “toad shower,” and - the | 
|lioness got all the attention that the vainest | 


female could have craved. Yet the chances are 
that if a lioness and twenty thousand brown-tail 
moths were let loose in a town, the lioness would 
do less damage than the moths. 

‘* Side issues in farming "’ are liable to pay 
pretty well, provided they are wisely chosen and 
Thus Professor Waugh of 
the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station 
writes that a fourteen-acre apple orchard on an 
island in Lake Champlain yielded a net profit 
last year of more than one hundred and eighty 
dollars to the acre. In the neighborhood of that 
orchard some apples commanded only seventy- 
five cents a barrel, but those sold by Mrs. Allen 
—for the successful grower was a woman— 
fetched, on an average, more than three dollars 
a barrel, and in some cases as much as six and 
seven dollars. 

Secretary Stockwell of the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Society has just been calling atten- 
tion to the value of bees as another “‘side line”’ 
—as a commercial traveller would say. He tells 
of two separate colonies of bees in the city of 


| Providence that in one season gathered more than 


forty dollars’ worth of honey. Other colonies 
in the same apiary gathered from twenty to sixty 


| pounds of honey, each, above the amount re- 


quired to support them during the winter. 

What if the apples cannot always be sold as 
fruit? Cider vinegar commands a good price. 
And if the bees did not yield any honey for 
market they would still be worth keeping, be- 


‘cause by pollenizing the blossoms they insure 


larger and better crops. Along these two lines, 


|and those of poultry culture, small-fruit-raising 


and market-gardening, are probably to be found 
some of the best possibilities of profit for the 
New England farmer. 
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AN UNEXPECTED CONVERSION. 


The importance of making a good impression 
is thus set forth by a correspondent of London 
Truth: 

An old Cambridge friend of mine, who had a 
good deal of the wisdom of the serpent in him, | 2 
had a farmer in his parish at Norfolk whom he 
could not get to church. Whenever he pressed 
upon him his neglect or his bad example, he was 
always met with the same excuse: “You be too 
young and do not know enough to teach such as 
I.” At last he gave the farmer up in despair. 

One day he happened to pass by the farm 
where his parishioner was engaged in killing a 
fine pig. My friend said, “What a pig! Why, 


| he weighs thirty-four stone !” 


“What dost thou know of pigs?” replied the 
farmer. “I only wish he weighed as much.” 

When they next met, the farmer told my friend 
that the pig had been found to weigh just thirty- 
He added, much to my friend’s 


‘*And thou wilt see me at church next Sunday, 
parson.”’ 








Quality is what makes price. If Burnett’s Vanilla 
Extract was no better than other extracts its price 
would be the same. Once tried always used. [Adv. 
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The wonder is that his admirable enter- | 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





North Yarmouth Academy, Yarmouth, Maine. 


Thorough peeqecation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other aacing oo beges, J Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. P. SNow, A. M., Prin. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N. H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Four Courses. Prepares for 
College. Endowed. $160a year. For catalogue apply to 


FREDERICK D. HAYWARD, Principal. 


Williston Seminary ,4s24¢m" ton Mia Mace.” 
Frepares for college or scientific one med 








Fully equ ipped ped laboratories in Phys eer ro 
Biology. New Athletic preld, nities ‘and yim ed 
track. 6lst year. JOSEPH 





Freebel School— Kindergarten 

PORMAL CLASSES, 1069 Boylston 8 Boston, 
Preparation for Kindergarten work. . oo and 
Fn Preparatory and Postgraduate work. Music 





aspecialty. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST. 
MASS. Young men and women 
COLLEGE Wanted. to study Pharmacy. 
of} The demand for graduates of this 
PHARMACY, School is in excess of the supply. 
Boston. Catalogue Free. J. W. BAIRD, Dean. 





Rock Ridge Hall 


aims to fit boys for the great responsibilities and gpa. 
tunities of American life. Prepares for leading colleges 
and scientific schools. 


Dr. R. G. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Children’s Courses, WS to #90 per year. 
Adults’ Courses, #54 to #165 per 3 year. 
Teachers’ Training Class, #60 per 

Full particulars on “aaa, 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


DEMERITTE SCHOOL, 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
near PUBLIC LIBRAKY, BOSTON. 
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DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


Hig’ hest grade of instruction in bookkeeping. hs 

hand and all business studies; both sexes; best of 

modern methods and teachers ; positions for gradu- 

ates ; special 8 months’ course; 6lst year opens Sept. 
; Bend for Year f 


666 Washington St., corner Beach, Boston. 


OFFICE HELP SUPPLIED. 


‘Suffield 
Academy 


Suffield, Conn. 


(Formerly Connecticut Literary Institution.) 













A Boys’ Boarding School, having the com- 
forts and refinements of home, with every 
facility for thorough work. The constant 
aim is for highest scholarship, culture, 
refinement and health. Certificates admit 
to the colleges. 68th year opens September 


toth. For catalogue, address, 
H. L. THOMPSON, Principal. 








Prepares boys for College and the scientific 
or gives a thorough English course. For circulars or 
information address EDWIN DEMERITTE, Prin. 


New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H., 


Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engineer- 

ing, Electrical Engineering, Technical Chemistry; 
also a General Course. For © a giving cost ot 

tuition and full particulars, address 

CHAS. 8. MURKLAND, President. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


67th year begins Sept. 18th. Endowed college pre 

tory ; with advanced courses for high-school graduates 
an others not wishing full college course. Native 
ench and German; music and art. Steam heat; 
electric lighting. ee. Kew brick dormitory just antes. 
Semana, us, ete. Extensive gro s. 
Beautifully and ‘hea tifputiy located, within 30 miles 
i) ton. Christian home influences. For catalogue, 
address the president, Norton, Mass. 


Mount Holly Academy, Mount tiolly, N. J. 
A Home School for twenty boys. The pupil and 
not the class is the unit. Best of teachers. Care- 
ful college preparation. No failures. Special care of 
small boys. Healthful —- Single rooms. Good 
table. $300.00 to $400.00 yea 

A branch of the school, ‘membership eight, under the 
best instructors, will carry on college preparation while 
travelling abroad, from September to June. Speaking 
knowledge of French and German assured. Terms as 
moderate as consistent with aren accommoda- 
tions, $2,500.00. Inquire early. C. PLA, Principal. 

















The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. Kingston, R. 1. 


A technical-scientific college for young men and 
young women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Enaincering, Chemistry. B Biology 
and General oe lead to the degree of B. 


Preparatory ibis tment. Dormitories. Tuition 
free. Send for ill meratet Catal ne- 
ASHBURN, Ph. D., Pres. 











Burdett 

College 

Begins 

Tues., 
ep. 


Open ali comme = visitors ant registration. 
ospectus Fre 


Burdett lide of Actual Sentanen and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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BOSTON » Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St. Boston. 
McGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, Reeds 
Ferry, N. H. 53d Year Begins September 4th. 
The of Boston,258 8t. 
Teachers’ Exchange of Pottuna. 98 Excence St, 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for goperes ae es gireujar. 
COLBY ACADEMY, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 


Forty-eighth reer, begins September 17, 1901. Coed- 
ucational. Location unsurpassed. Opportunities 
exceptional. Expense moderate. Address, 

HORACE G. MCKEAN, A. M., Principal. 




















Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
graduate course in massage and medical gymnastics. 
Summer course in German gymnastics. 


E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 
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1 "ena HOME MILITARY SCHOOL; 
if IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A strictly select Family School. The 
¢@ number of pupils is limited to forty. There 
are eight instructors, and 
ance as may required to insure for each 

upil the best pe i. The build- 
ngs are new, with modern sanitar 

improvements. ~~ sports are foun 

here in perfection: Swimming, rowing and 
fishing on the old Concord, and baseball. 
football, lawn-tennis, gymnasium sports, and 





New Haven Normal School of Gymuastics. | 





bieyeling— for which there is ample room on 
| the sixty acres included in the school 
| q ounds. The excellent military training 

* is an attractive feature of the school. The 
| courses of study fit for any college, schools 
of technology, and business. No examina- 
tions for entrance required. he f requisite— 
good moral character. Special care and 
training » young boys. te, $500. Send 


Sor Circul: e r. 
M. . MITCHELL, M. A., Prine ipal. 
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MASS. 


Boys’ 


School, 
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Miss Butts’s School for Girls, 


LOWTHORPE, NORWICH, CONN. 


broad meadows. Golf, Tennis, ete. Send for circular. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. .c2er=es: 


Scientific ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical; 





Situated on a hill under lofty elms and overlooking 








that more towns had citizens like the Wakefield 


Electrical’ Engineering ; Chemical ; Agric itu: 
; Preparatory Med cal; Pharmacy ; 

Military Drill. University fees, rooms and 

board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 








fheroush preparation for 
Cc oles or Professional 
Schools a Attention to indi- 


vidual needs secures rapid progress. Summer term, 
July 8 to Sept. 14 utumn term begins Sept. 23. 


1068 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
One ve ba Men are wanted at the Albany Business 


College to learn. . 

Shorthand and Book- 

keeping in prepara- | 
tion for goed posi- | 
tions in business | 


which may be secured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany,N.Y. 


MY SITUATION 


ith SMALL, MAYNARD & Co. was obtained for me by 
Iatdatt College of Actual Business poe Shorthand. 
Ida Hasenfus, Needham, Mass. Write to BURDE TT 
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COLLEGE, 694 Washington St., Boston, “tor Journal. | 


CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 





' For YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- | 
tral Mass. 1100 ft. above | 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. } 

o | 
Modern Buildings. 

Several Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Departments. 
Well - equipped Laboratories. 

Large Gymnasium. 
Certificate Admits to Leading 
Colleges. 
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$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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LUM” HALLECK sat in his usual 
attitude on the crumbling stone wall 






& 
parsonage. His shotgun rested carelessly 
between his knees. He was not a hunter—he 
never hunted; but when he sunned himself on 
the wall it was not prudent for a rabbit to rise 
on its haunches and look at 
him. He never fired at birds. 
They seemed to know this, 
and hopped fearlessly above 
him among the branches. 

Today they were holding 
carnival there; the sunshine 
lay warm on the wall, the 
seent of clover made the air 
sweet. There was the road, 
a winding, dusty ribbon; 
beside it the pink-capped sea 
of clover, and beyond, a flash 
of blue where the Ohio turned 
from the town. 

Why did he love the gap, 
the dusty country road, the 
crumbling wall with _ its 
patches of ivy? Perhaps 
because these things limited 
his desires. ‘Through the 
gap, years ago, a pretty 
young bride had walked with 
him. Soon she had died, 
and he had been “Glum” 
Halleck ever since. He was 
a hard-working man, as the 
village admitted; but he had 
his days of indifference, when 
he sat at the gap, made 
whistles, shot at marks, and 
sullenly refused to recognize 
chance passers-by. 

To-day his solitude was 
broken. The rattling of a 
detached bit of masonry 
caused him to turn and 
behold a small girl labori- 
ously clambering to a seat 
beside him, dragging after 
her a large, meek cat. She 
was bareheaded, barefooted, 
clad in sober brown. Set- 
tling herself demurely, she 
drew up the dangling pussy, 
and slouched over in comical 


imitation of Halleck’s stooped 
posture. 

“Hello!”’ he said. “Who 
are you?” 


Not a word answered the 


ADOPTION OF ROSY 
Roose Gillis JoAnsor 
4 nae ie amo 


which separated his land from the | 


in her childish way she had gone to sit beside 
him. 
“So you are Rosy !”’ he said. “What are you 
| aiming to do with yourself, anyway? What 
business had you to be born, without a dollar 
ahead to grow up on? The parson don’t want 
you, and the big ones don’t want you, and J 





the floor, while Mrs. Halleck “tidied up.” 
The child gathered about her sundry little 
odds and ends and constructed a play- 
house. Then she began to whisper to 
herself, and once she laughed—a natural, 
spontaneous, quickly suppressed outburst. 

When the lingering sun had quite 
dropped behind the parsonage hill and the 
frogs began to croak in the marshes, 
Halleck raised his head. 

“Here, you!” he said, surlily. 
cat and start!” 

Rosy got up, dismayed. The bits of broken 
crockery tumbled from her lap, and in the 
darkening brown eyes silent tears gathered. 
“Q Davy,”’ Mrs. Halleck remonstrated, 


“Get your 





**THEY SAT THERE TOGETHER, AND IGNORED EACH OTHER.”’ 


intruder. She hugged her cat and stared into | don’t want you! What are you aiming to do | “don’t frighten her! It is getting dark now. 


space. Looking more closely, he saw undried 
tears on the brown cheeks, an occasional 
tremor of the set mouth. He spoke more 
gently: “What do you want, sissy ?’”’ 

Still she did not reply. Halleck shrugged 
his shoulders. “Oh, well!’’ he growled. “Cat 
got your tongue? You bother me—better run 
home !’’ 

But she did not run home. She sat there; 
they sat there together, and ignored each other. 
By and by Halleck got down crossly, and went 
toward the house. Then the child got down 


and followed him, half-dragging, half-carrying | 


the cat. 

“Look here !’’ he demanded, fiercely. “What 
do you want?” 

Terror loosed her tongue. ‘Nothing !’’ she 
gasped, staring at him helplessly. ‘Don’t 
whip me! I’m—Rosy.” 

He began to understand. It was Artwell’s 
Rosy, the village problem. They had buried 
Artwell, and were now discussing the disposal 
of his orphan baby. The minister had held out 
a finger to her after the funeral. 
can’t keep her for good,” he said. “You know 
what up-hill work it is forme. But she is so 
little and helpless, surely some of you can 
Save her from the poorhouse—some of you 


childless ones! Think it over and see what | 


you can do. In the meantime I’ll give her her 
bowl of porridge.’”’ 

But Rosy did not take kindly to the porridge 
or to the parsonage. ‘There were children there 
who stared at her and teased her cat. From 
the gate she could see Halleck on the wall, and 


“I’m afraid I | 


with yourself?” 


Rosy looked down. ‘The sparkle in her eyes 
suggested intelligence, despite the slow-moving 
| tongue. 

| “The old lady has supper about ready,’’ he 
| added. “Did you want to visit me?” 

| Without a moment’s hesitation, the plump, 
| brown fingers clasped his. So in solemn silence 
they entered the kitchen. 

There the religion of cleanliness made itself 
felt. Rosy sat down contentedly in the little 
| chair Halleck had used as a small boy, the 
pride of his mother’s heart. It had never been 
removed from its favored corner. 

Now as his mother turned from the stove, 
her tired face paled. “Why!” she faltered. 
“Why, who is this, Davy ?’’ 

He tried to frown. ‘‘It’s that bit of a 
youngster—the Artwell kid. She has—sort of 
adopted me.”’ 

A moment Mrs. Halleck hesitated; then she 
stooped to the taciturn baby. “Poor thing!” 
she said, impulsively. “Poor little thing!’’ 

Supper was eaten in the usual silence— 
cheerful conversation had perished with that 
young life that failed. Artwell’s Rosy ate her 
bread and butter in the old high chair by his 
mother’s side, a blue mug and painted plate 
before her. It was on his lips to ask for what 
reason these relics were resurrected, but he 
held his peace. Still he looked at them curi- 
ously, something tugging at his heart; and at 
times it was a chubby, flaxen-haired boy he 
saw in place of the stoical baby. 


After supper the quiet little guest played on | 


Come, mother will go a piece with you. Get 
your kitty, Rosy.” 

She obeyed silently, pulling the cat from 
under the stove by the tail. The cat offered no 
resistance, but pressed its big head close to 
her cheek and purred affectionately. Halleck 
watched the three—his mother, the dangling 
cat, the brown baby—disappear behind the 
dogwood thicket; and the old ache of bereave- 
ment ate fiercely at his heart. “If Min had 
lived —” he thought, and hid his face in his 
hands. 

Mrs. Halleck and Artwell’s Rosy went 
lingeringly through the soft twilight. It was so 
pleasant in the outdoor world! Mrs. Halleck 
liked to hear the frog chorus, watch the fireflies, 
feel the cool air upon her face. 

“Let me carry pussy,” she suggested. “He 
won’t scratch, will he? He looks so gentle— 
such a nice kitty! What do you call him?’’ 

“No, he won’t scratch. He’s my cat—father 
gave him to me, so he did. He’s Puff. You 
can hold him a while. Don’t you wish he was 
your cat?” 

“Certainly. He is a nice cat—a pretty cat.’’ 

As he was transferred Puff showed no 
concern further than to cease his purring. 

“TI guess you are lonely without your father, 
and miss him very much. So you love Puff, 
and pet him a good deal. He is a fine cat. 
Are they going to keep you at Mr. Willett’s?” 

Rosy shook her head. “I love you,’’ she 
said, succinctly. “I love him. I’m goin’ to 
| Stay.”” 


“But I can’t take you, dear! My boy won’t 


| children,’”’ she faltered. 
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let you stay. You mustn’t come back any 
more. He won’t like it if you do.” 

She was certain the child understood, and 
apprehensive of no further trouble, kissed her 
kindly at the parsonage gate. But the next 
morning, rising late,—it was Sunday,—she saw, 
on opening the door, Rosy and her cat sitting 
on the wall. The self-invited guest trudged 
into the kitchen. 

“Well, I’ll be—blessed!””’ Halleck withdrew 
his head from the towel and stared. “You 
little imp, what did you come back for? Get 
out, now! One—two—three—quick! One— 
two —’”’ 

But the little chair in the corner was occu- 
pied, the cat ran under the stove, and the man’s 
brawny arm dropped help- 
lessly. “‘1’ll be — blessed !’’ 
he reiterated, and resumed 
his toilet. 

The child ate her breakfast 
as she had done her supper, 
in Halleck’s high chair, from 
the painted plate. And Puff 
had his saucer of milk under 
the stove. 

Then Rosy elaborated her 
playhouse in the corner, while 
Mrs. Halleck went about her 
work in perplexed silence. 
When she had finished, she 
put on her bonnet and clean 
apron. 

“Come!” she called, hold- 
ing out her hand. “Come, 
you must go back over there. 
I can’t possibly let you stay, 


dear. Get your kitty and 
come. You mustn’t run 
away any more. I dare say 


Mrs. Willett is very uneasy 
about you.” 

Mrs. Willett was not un- 
easy; she had not missed the 
child. She had seven children 
of her own, and manifold 
duties to perform. Taking 
the truant in charge, she 
chid her. 

“You mustn’t run off, 
Rosy!”’ she said. “ You 
might get lost; something 
dreadful might happen to 
you.” Then, turning to Mrs. 
Halleck, she added, “Mr. 
Willett will have to turn her 
over to‘the town. I don’t 
think any one here wants 
her. He should have done 
so in the first place— but 
there! You know Mr. 
Willett! I should think —” 
and the minister’s wife looked 
wistful —“‘ you might find 
her company !”’ 

Mrs. Halleck flushed pain- 
fully. “Davy doesn’t like 
“It’s—it’s quite out 
of the question! And I must beg you not to 
let her bother him any more.”’ 

Mrs. Willett sighed. “I’ll try not to. I’ll 
watch her. And something shall be done for 
her at once. I suppose she can be put in the 
poorhouse—but it is too bad !’’ 

“Yes, it is too bad,”’ Mrs. Halleck admitted. 
In her heart she knew it was very bad. She 
was desperately lonely sometimes. The gruff, 
harsh, selfish man, who seldom spoke save to 
give commands, was not the son of whom she 
had dreamed. 

“T declare!” she said, rising hurriedly. “I 
shall be late at meeting, and I’m detaining you. 
Good-by. I hope you’ll—do something for the 
little one. Good-by, Rosy. You mustn’t come 
back to my house any more—mind !”’ 

After the service Mrs. Halleck started home 
by way of the gap. ‘There she came upon her 
son and Rosy and the cat. 

“Well,”’ said Halleck, angrily, “she’s come 
back! I haven’t spoken to her. You can. 
You can tell her to light out.’’ 

Rosy got down obediently at a motion from 
her friend. Her little face was troubled and 
perplexed. Why shouldn’t she sit on the wall 
with the man and watch the crows? Why 
should he be angry and stamp his foot at her? 
She laid hold of Mrs. Halleck’s dress, and 
kept close to her on the way to the house. 

**T told you not to come back,”” Mrs. Halleck 
said, when they were alone. “ Didn’t 1, Rosy?” 

The perplexity of the small face changed to 
sorrow. 

“You are a troublesome baby, 


And if you 








ey 
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don’t mind what is said, they will send you 
away off to the poorhouse.”’ 

Without warning, down went Rosy on the 
grass, and the wails of broken-hearted childhood 
rent the still air. 

Mrs. Halleck stood above her, perplexed. 

“Rosy !’’ she said, presently; “‘Rosy !”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ sobbed the stricken child. 

“What do you want of us?” 

“| want to love you,’’ came the answer. 

Mrs. Halleck sat down on the grass, took the | 
child in her lap and rocked silently to and fro. 
Just then her son passed, unnoticed. Something | 
in the sight checked his irritated steps ; something | 
in the droop of the thin arms, the faded cheek 
against the round, tinted, tear-stained one. A 
world of helpless loneliness expressed itself in 
the posture. 

“Why, she’s old!”’ he thought. 
coddling the child; she wants to keep it!” 

He walked on to the clump of lilacs near the 
door. His brows were knit, his hands shut 
tightly. Then the power within, the spirit of 
darkness which prompts the cruel word, the 
brutal deed, turned him short about and brought 
him back to the woman and the child, still on 
the grass in a close embrace. 

Yes, she was old, and she wanted the child, 
but it did not matter. He took the little one 
fiercely by the shoulder in a grasp that swung 
her clear of the protecting arms; and shaking 
her, he set her down. 

“Now you clear out!” he commanded, “If 
ever I catch you this side the gap again, I’ll—” 

_ The threat left all possibilities open. The 
little seeker of love fled from before his face. 

At a little distance Puff stood on the defensive, 
with tail erect and waving. Ilalleck flung a 
clod, which narrowly missed its mark; then he | 
turned to his mother. She stood in a dejected 
attitude, the slow tears running down her cheeks. 

“There!”’ he said, gruffly. ‘‘I reckon that will 
settle Willett’s little game. If he aims to foist | 
his beautiful plan of benevolence on to my | 
shoulders I guess he’ll change his mind! 1 shall 
report this pauper at headquarters in the morning, 
and see if the community has to be pestered any 
longer. And—Willett needn’t apply to ine when 
the church needs money !”” 

Mrs. Halleck did not answer. Long submis- 
sion had made revolt impossible. She went 
silently to the kitchen, and set out the food 
prepared the day before. Then she and her son 
ate together—still in silence. 

It was always thus, but to-day a new element 
entered in. Each was subdued by a discovery. 
The woman had learned that her Davy was 
coarse and brutal, and the man had learned that 
his mother was old and in need of love! 

Furtively he studied her face and figure line 
by line. The cheeks had faded, the brown eyes 
had lost their laughter, the worn hands their 
dimples. 

His glance vested on the little chair in the 
corner. He remembered a day when she had 
brought in a manikin molded of butter, and set 
it on the table, pretending to be indifferent, but 
delighting in his delight. Then, laughing, she 
had picked out the clove eyes and given them to 
him, because she knew his fondness for cloves. 

“You shall have the top of his head, too!”’ she 
had cried, buttering a slice of bread. And then 
the two had laughed and laughed, so foolishly 
and happily, just because they were all the world 
to each other! 4 

Now Halleck drew his shirt-sleeve roughly 
across his face. ‘“]t’s mortal hot!” he grumbled. 
“There’s storm in the air. I don’t believe I’d go 
to Sunday-school, mother, if I were you. You 
might get caught. You ain’t as spry as you was 
the day— you first put them little buff linen 
breeches on me, and we went to meetin’, and 
raced the storm, and beat.” 

She looked up, amazed. “‘I—I remember the 
breeches,”’ she faltered. “I sat up the night 
before to make them for you. You looked so 
sweet! You were always a pretty child, Davy. 
Folks don’t dress little boys that way now, but 
I think they used to look natural and wholesome- 
like.” 

“You made the stuff yourself,’ he said. ‘“‘I 
watched you. You’ve worked pretty hard in 
your day, I guess. You don’t feel any too limber 
these times, either. If Min had lived —’’ 

He stopped, and she looked blindly into her 
plate, trembling. When life is almost done, all 
one asks is that its service be remembered. He | 
was remembering! Out of sorrow and loneliness | 
sprang a sudden joy. The faded cheeks blossomed | 
anew, the sacred fire rekindled in her eyes. 

“Don't hurry your dinner.” How gently he 
spoke! “I’ll just step out and see that things 
are snug. We’re going to have a regular pour- 
down! We’ll—why, good evenin’, Mis’ Willett! | 
Come in! The storm is on us!’’ | 

Little Mrs. Willett fluttered in, as if blown by | 
the gale. Her face was troubled and anxious. | 

“Well, the land!””, Mrs. Halleck pushed her | 
neighbor into a chair. ‘‘Who’d have thought of 
seein’ you, in the teeth of a storm ?’’ 

“I was so uneasy I had to come,’ said the | 
visitor. ‘It’s that dreadful baby! She isn’t at 
the parsonage, and I supposed she had run away 
again, but 1 wasn’t sure. If anything were to 
happen to the little thing —”’ 

Halleck paused in thedoorway. “Not at your 
house? I started her back an hour ago!’’ 

“She didn’t come.” 

A curious pallor crept over the man’s face. | 





“And she’s | 





| 


| and left as he ran. For the first time since his | burst. 


| frightened cat that clawed and struggled. 


| don’t have apoplexy. 


| be worth the price of admission. 


| down to the mill and see the bills. 
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He shut his lips together. “I’ll look after, “Don’t whip me!” the object pleaded. 

her,” he said. ‘‘Stay here with mother, Mis’ Rosy !”’ 

Willett.”’ } 
He went headlong down the path, looking right | cat in his arms and soothing them as the storm 


“My | good, Minnie—I’ll be like you! Don’t ery, Rosy! 
| Put your arms tight around father’s neck—that 
At the parsonage the children were scouring | way. Be still, kitty! There—close. It will be 
the premises unsuccessfully, their father’s absence over soon. Father will take care of you.” 
adding to the general dismay. Back Halleck | In the clearing shower they came dripping into 
hurried, still praying: ‘‘Help me, my God, help | the immaculate kitchen. 
me!”’ “Hello!”’ called Halleck, cheerily, depositing 
Turning his face to the wind, he started for his burden on the table. “Here she is, all right, 
the cemetery. Perhaps the little outcast had and the cat’s done swearing. Not hurt a bit. 
remembered her father’s burial. Breathlessly Haven’t you got some of my old duds to put on 


wife’s death, he found himself praying: 
God, help me find the baby !” 


| he followed his heart’s leading, until he stumbled her, mother? ‘Tell Mr. Willett he needn’t bother 


| over an object at his wife’s grave—stumbled and | any more; I’ve decided to keep the youngster. 
fell to his knees. She’s yours, mother; coddle her all you want to. 


The object got up, holding desperately to a | And,’’ he laughed, as he shut the door, “I guess 
| the cat can stay, too!’ 








of Templeton. You can better appreciate up the little ones who could not see very well 
the significance of this statement when I | over the heads of the crowd. 
tell you that never before had there been a circus | ‘I don’t believe they’ve got three elephants or 
there. It will be possible for the boys who read | two hippopotamusses !” Dan Ross was saying, his 
this to understand the frame of mind Lute shrill voice pitched several notes higher than the 
Caverly and I were in. | voices of the other boys. 

I remember as well as if it had happened| “They have, too!’ screamed Joe Trimpy. “My 
yesterday how Lute came running into the cellar | brother Ed saw them! He says they are the 
where I was sorting over some biggest hippopota- 
potatoes that had begun to sprout. musses he ever saw, 

“You don’t know what they are and he’s been to 
putting up on the side of the eight circuses and 

animal shows. And 

they’ ve got an orang- 
utan and two lady 
riders, just as the 
* bills say they have. 

And my brother Ed 

says the clowns will 

make you die a- 

laughing. And there 

is a lady jumps from 

a trapeze and turns 

two somersaults and 

lands on her feet in 


[ate was to be a circus in the little town | talking at once, and some were generously holding 













“WHAT WOULD You 
SAY IF I TOLD 
YOU THAT THEKE 
WERE CIRCUS 
BILLS ON 
THE OLD 

MILL?” 





And that trick mule 
rares up just like it 
does in the bills, and 
they give five dollars 
to any one that can 


around the ring! I 
wouldn’t miss this 
circus for a ten- 
dollar bill !’’ 

I think that every 
boy in Templeton 
had this feeling, and I know that 
Lute and I took account of our 
financial condition on the way home from 
the mill. 

“You see, we'll want considerable more 
than just the fifty cents it will cost us to get 
in,” said Lute. “There will be two or three 
' side-shows, and a grand concert after the 
—- Dy: . regular performance. Then we’ll want to 

. buy some lemonade and peanuts and pop- 


“Don’t be afraid, either of you. I’ll be | 


“Tm | cross it. 
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Some of us had a harrowing fear that 
| this might be true, and that the elephants would 


“T won’t,” said Halleck, taking her and the | not get any nearer Templeton than Blue River. 


Lute and I proposed to distinguish ourselves by 
doing something that, we felt sure, none of the 
other boys would do. We intended to walk all 
the way to Rosevale to meet the circus. It was 
Lute who conceived this brilliant idea. 

“We can do it as easy as not,” he said. 
“Rosevale is only fifteen miles from here, and the 
moon will be full the night before the circus 
comes to Tempigton. Supposing we start from 
here about one o’clock in the morning. We can 
easily walk three miles an hour, and that will 
bring us to Rosevale at six o’clock. The train 


| does not get to Rosevale until six, and it will take 
| them at least an hour to unload and get ready to 


| start for ‘Templeton. 





a big net. Yes, sir! | 
My brother Ed saw | 
it with his own eyes. | 


ride it three times | 


We can sit round and rest 
that hour, and see them get the elephants and 
camels off the cars. Then I wouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if the cireus people allowed us to ride 
back with them. I guess the other boys would 
open their eyes if they should see us riding into 
town with the circus. Don’t you tell the boys. 
If you did, a lot of them would probably. want to 
tag along with us. Maybe the circus men would 
let us ride back on one of the elephants, seeing 
that we had come so far to meet them!’ 

Lute was highly imaginative, and was always 
inclined to look at things through rose-colored 
glasses. 

“They say that circus folks are awfully good- 
natured,” he continued. “I heard once of a 
cireus owner who had the parade go out of its 
way so that it could go by the house of a little 
sick boy. Maybe if the owner of this circus 
found out we had walked all the way from 
Templeton to Rosevale to meet the circus, he 
would let us in for nothing. There’s no telling 
but he might do that very thing. Or maybe we 
could get a chance to earn our way, helping to 
unload the circus.”’ 

When we unfolded our plan to our parents, 
they said that we might carry it out if we were 
“geese enough’’ to do so. 

Lute came over to my house to stay the night 
before the circus. We had a small alarm-clock, 
and we set the alarm at one o’clock, but it was 
hardly necessary to do this, for we were both so 
excited that, although we went to bed early, we 
could not sleep. When the alarm told the hour 
of one, we sprang out of bed and were fully 
dressed in fifteen minutes. The moon was full 
and the sky cloudless when we left the house. 
My mother had left a box of provisions for us on 
the sitting-room table, and I carried this as we 
set forth on our walk of fifteen miles. 

Our spirits were not very high as we walked 
through the silent streets of the town, and we 
were both a little depressed when we had left 
them behind us and had entered a long stretch of 
dense woods. We kept pretty close to each other, 
and did not talk much as we went by the town 
cemetery. 

It was still dark when we reached the Blue 
River bridge, but as the month was July and the 
days long, it began to grow light in the east before 
we had gone half the distance we were to travel. 


| We were tired and hungry when daylight had 


corn and candy, and maybe some cakes of | 
some kind to eat while the show is going | 


old mill down by Goose Creek!” he said, as he | on. 
stood panting before me. 


We'll want a-good dollar and a half apiece. | 
I have thirty-six cents now, and ten cents | 


I was a boy who.affected exasperating indiffer- | coming to me from old Mrs. Thayer for weeding | 


ence when other boys sought to rouse my curiosity, out her flower beds. How much have you got?’ | 
| near the spring and had gone away, leaving a 


“Forty-seven cents, and a quarter more if I 


and I said, quietly: 
de catch the weasel that is killing so many of 


“Well, I guess it isn’t anything worth working | 
oneself into a fit of apoplexy over.”’ | Nancy Trent’s little chickens. 

“Tt is, too!”’ retorted Lute. “Anyway, boys | two cents.” 
You wouldn’t guess ina| ‘Then you have just double what I have— 
month of Sundays what it is! All the boys are | when you get it. 
wild. And you’ll be when I tell you. What! up a dollar and a half each if we want to take in 
would you say if I told you that there were circus | everything. 
bills on the old mill?” | first cireus that has ever come to Templeton, we 

“They often put circus bills there when there | 
is to be a circus over in Redmond.” 

“But this circus is not to be over in Redmond. 
It is to be right here in Templeton!” 

“Honest Injun?” 

“Hope to die if it isn’t !’’ 


again.” 
Nothing but the cireus was talked about in the 
| Village. ‘The boys gathered in large numbers 
before the bills every day, and as the day set for 
the arrival of the cireus drew near, the interest 
“A real for-sure circus, Lute Caverly ?”’ and the excitement increased. Lute and I had 
“You'll think so when you see the bills. They | “hustled,” as he had said that we must, and the 
cover nearly the whole side of the mill, and they | | day before the circus found me in the happy 
are putting them up on other buildings in town! | possession of a dollar and sixty cents, while Lute 
If they have half the animals they show on the | had a dollar and fifty-five cents. 
bills, and do half the things they promise, it will| There was no railroad in the town of Templeton, 
Joe Trimpy | and the circus would have to come in its own 
says that his brother Ed went to this very same | wagons from Rosevale, a railroad-station about 
circus over in Keene two weeks ago, and he says | fifteen miles away. 
it is the best one he ever went to in his life, and | girls in Templeton had planned to walk out on 
he has been to more than a dozen! Let’s run ‘the Rosevale road, and meet the circus. Some 


| most of the boys in town there.” | Was five miles from Templeton. There was a 

Indeed there was a great crowd discussing the | very shaky and poorly constructed bridge across | 
| gorgeous posters that had been spread over the | the river, and it was predicted by some of the 
| lower part of the mill. Nearly all the boys were | boys that the elephants could never be made to 


That’s seventy- | 
| as he flung himself down on the hay. 


fully dawned, and we sat down by a little spring 
to rest and to eat our breakfast. Lute was a 


| delicate boy, and our long walk was telling on 
‘him; I, too, felt footsore and weary. 


But we 
got up and plodded on after resting about half an 
hour. ‘I'he day promised to be unusually warm, 
and we began to feel the heat even at that early 
hour. We had gone about twelve miles when 
Lute said: 

“If we leave the main road here and take this 
old road to the left, it will shorten the distance by 
a full mile, and bring us back to the main road in 
about half an hour. My father and I went that 
way when we came over to Rosevale a few weeks 
ago.” 

We left the main road and had gone about half 
a mile when we came to a clear and sparkling 
little stream in a delightfully cool and shady place 
in the woods. Some people had been camping 


pile of hay they had used for beds. 
“Oh, let’s have another little rest !”’ said Lute, 
“1?m dead 


| tired!” 


We'll have to hustle and scare | 
And you know that as this is the | 


ought to patronize it all we can so it will come | 


“So am I,” I said, as I, too, sprawled out at 
full length. 

Lute looked almost exhausted. 

“TI tell you, Joe,” he said, after a little while, 
“let’s give up going all the way to Rosevale. 
Let’s stay here and rest, and then go back to the 
main road and wait there until the cireus comes 
along. I don’t think we could any more than 
get to Rosevale now before the circus starts for 
Templeton. What do you say?” 

As I was about to make this proposition myself, 
it met with my hearty approval, and we rolled 


over on the soft hay with ‘a delightful sense of 


rest and comfort. Lute lay flat on his back with 


| his straw hat over his upturned face, and I was 


| sprawled out with my head on my arm. 


Every boy and some of the | intelligible reply. 


| 





I remem- 
ber that Lute said something to me that I did 
not quite hear, and that I mumbled a half- 
Then we were both silent. 

I knew nothing more until I felt Lute shakins 
me roughly and saying, “Joe! Joe! For mercy’s 


You'll find | were going to walk as far as Blue River, which | | sake, wake up!” 
I sat up, rubbing my eyes and yawning with « 
vague sense of not knowing where I was. 
“What time do you suppose it is?”’ asked Lute 
“T don’t know,” I said, with another yawn, 
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while I stretched my arms above my head and 
strove to throw off my persistent drowsiness. 

‘Well, I know that it must be every minute of 
twelve o’clock, if it is not later! Where do you 
reckon that circus is by this time?’’ 

At this I became wide awake. I looked blankly 
at Lute, and said: 

*O Lute!” 


“You’d better say, ‘O Lute!’ Look at that 
sun |” 

He pointed to an open space between the 
branches of the trees above us. 


“Why, Lute,” I said, “it must be long after 
noon |’? 

“Tt is long after the time for the circus to reach 
Templeton. What did you go to sleep for?” 

“What made you go to sleep?” 

Lute made no reply to this question, but jump- 
ing to his feet, he said: 

**Let’s hurry out to the main road and start for 
home. My, isn’t it hot?’’ 

We met’a man on horseback when we reached 
the main road. I asked him if he would tell us 
what time it was. 

“Ten minutes after one,”’ he said, after glancing 
at his watch 

*‘And the afternoon performance of the circus 
begins at two, and we are a good twelve miles 
from Templeton !’’ groaned Lute. 

* And it feels as if the thermometer were about 
a hundred and forty in the shade,’’ I said, as I 
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looked down the long stretch of dusty road, with 
the heat quivering above it. 

“This looks like riding into Templeton on the 
| back of an elephant!” said Lute, moodily, when 
| we had gone about half a mile, and were already 

dust-covered and perspiring from every pore. 
|“This looks as if we should make the other 
boys turn green with envy! They’ll never get 

, through guying us about this.”’ 

| “We'll get home in time for the evening per- 
formance, anyway,” I said. 

“Yes, if we don’t melt on the road. I guess 
you’ll know it the next time you see me going 
twelve miles to meet a circus, and then tumbling 
off to sleep while it passes by! Oh, we’ll never 
hear the end of this !’’ 

His prediction came near being verified. We 
were unable to keep our mishap a secret, and all 
Templeton had a laugh at our expense. It was 
a little after six o’clock when, weary, dusty, 
hungry and forlorn, we walked into the village. 
We went tothe evening performance in the circus 
tent, but we had missed seeing the grand street 
parade in the morning, and the other boys were 
eager to affirm that it was as good as the regular 
circus performance. They declared that we did 
not know what we had missed, but we found at 
least some compensation when we sat on the top 
row of seats with two glasses of pink lemonade 
and two chunks of gingerbread, watching the 
performances in the ring. 















perilous bits of trail than 
those which lay on either side of the 
station at Lapeer’s. This North 
Platte country was a middle ground 
common to Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
enne, Ute, Arapaho and Kioway. 
Hither all these came to chase the buffalo, to 
steal horses, or to fight the white men or one 
another; and here the adventurer, of whatever 
sort, carried his life in his hand. 

One day there came to Lapeer’s, from the 
Western mountains, Sandy Van Sant, formerly 
“mule-whacker”’ for a freighting outfit, young, 
stunted in growth and short in one leg. His 
savings consisted of an enormous mule and 
three Nez Pereé ponies, one of which was a 
“calico,” of a picturesqueness not to pass without 
remark. The genuine calico pony is usually of 
but two colors, a ground of white with liberal 
markings of red or black; but Sandy’s animal 
had all three colors laid on very promiscuously. 

Sandy desired above all things to secure a 
place as an express rider, and he asked for 
a “relay” at Lapeer’s. When for answer the 
boss pinned a playing-card upon his “shooting- 
post,”’ Sandy’s countenance fell. 
in that test before. 
mounted his steadiest animal and trotted several 
times past the mark. He failed to hit the post. 
In the words of “Blue Bob,” the station’s horse- 
wrangler, “that mule-whacker couldn’t hit the 
mule he rode on.” 

But Sandy, not desiring to ride farther toward 
the tame East, rested from his travel at Lapeer’s. 
His stock ran with Blue Bob’s bunch, and with- 
out comment, until the wrangler came in to 
supper one evening, with wrath in his powder- 
stained visage. 

“Say, mule-whack,” he said, “if you don’t 
tie out those pintoes of yours, I’ll sure roll your 
bunch into the Platte.’’ 

‘*Been tryin’ to rope ’em, Bob?”’ Sandy asked, 
with a good-natured twinkle in his eye. 

“T’ll sure rope that flea-bitten calico of yours, 
and I’ll sure ride him to-morrow!”’ Blue Bob 
announced in a heat, which greatly tickled the 
men at Lapeer’s. 

“Sure?” asked Sandy, tantalizingly. 

“Sure!”? declared the wrangler, his face flush- 
ing under its pits of blue. 

The next morning at sunrise the station-boss, 
Jim Devine, his three gun men and Sandy sat 
upon a corral fenceand enjoyed themselves. The 
fun began inside the corral, but was soon trans- 
ferred to the open. 

At®Bob’s first confident throw the calico pony 
dropped its head between its knees and dodged 
with the facility of a weasel. Bob ran a wider 


loop, and approached until he could almost lay | 


hand upon the pony’s flank. The calico stood 
with its ears laid back. The wrangler poised his 
noose and made a quick jump forward. When 
his rope struck the ground the calico pony was 
behind him. Then, while a shout of laughter 
went up from the onlookers, that “‘painted’”’ pony 
leaped the high corral fence with the ease of a cat 
going over a chair. 


Blue Bob mounted the swiftest animal in his | 


bunch and gave chase. Much to his astonish- 
ment, the calico pony made no attempt to run 
away. It now had plenty of room for dodging, 
and wheeled about the corral in erratic circles, 
darting ahead, leaping sidewise, or stopping 


short, as the nature of Bob’s throw demanded. | 


In a dozen casts Bob’s noose did not once fall 
upon the pony. 


“Who taught the pinto such tricks?’ Bob | 


N the long route of the pony 
express there were no more 


He had failed | 
Hoping against hope, he | 






| demanded of the men on the fence, 
| when at last he acknowledged 
defeat. 

**Nez Percés—best horse-trainers 
in the world, I reckon,” said Jim 
Devine. 

Sandy nodded. 
what,”’ he said. 

“Them others are just 


“*That’s 


upon the left, the ridge dropped away toward 
Lapeer’s. Past this cut, which had been the 
scene of more than one ambush, the pony riders 
were wont to race at full speed. 

Sandy, upon his calico, had passed oyer the 
height at a flying pace and was now well within 
sight of the buildings at Lapeer’s. Suddenly in 
his front, on either hand, there came scrambling 
up the slopes three or four squads of Indian 
riders. They had timed their break from cover 
so that there would be no space for a dash 
between their lines. 

Sandy’s eyes and brain took in the situation 
quickly. The big war party of Cheyennes had 
returned to attack more express riders. There 
were a score in his front, and he knew the ravines 
and cafion cuts on either hand and the washout 
in his rear were hiding other squads ready to 
eat off his line of flight. 

He was surrounded, and he determined to go 
forward and trust, first to an appearance of good 
faith, and finally to the quick wit and speed of 
his calico pony. Thrusting a useless revolver 
into a boot-leg, he unbuckled his belt, with am- 
munition case and holster, and let it fall to the 
ground, The mail- pouch, which Sandy, like 
every other express messenger, would have 
refused to abandon under any circumstances 
whatever, was fortunately nearly empty, and 
added but little to his own light weight and that 
of his saddle. 

Both parties of Indians were now nearly at 
the top of this ridge, and some three hundred 
yards in his front. Sandy rode straight on at a 
jog-trot, holding up a hand in token of amity 
or of surrender, as the Cheyennes should choose 
to consider. 

Seeing the express rider approach them thus 
amicably, some twenty or more befeathered 
fellows halted their ponies. Some were armed 
with guns, but most had the bow and arrows 
and long lances. 

“How—how—how !”’ they chorused, as Sandy 
came near. 

The Cheyennes were delighted at the apparent 
ease with which the man and his pony had fallen 





as bad,’”’ admitted Bob to 
Sandy, as they walked back 
to the station. “I don’t see 
the use in such as that.” 

It was some weeks before 
Blue Bob saw and admitted 
the wisdom of Nez Percé 
training. In the meantime 
Sandy’s ponies continued 
to run with the bunch, and 
when he wished to ride the 
calico the wrangler had only 
to call to it, as Sandy had 
taught him, in the guttural 
accents of its former Nez 
Percé owner — “ Ksok, 
Ksok, Ks0k!’’ 

One day, at noon, the 
men at Lapeer’s watched 
an east-bound express rider 
race down a long north 
slope with a cloud of horse- 
| men at his heels. Thegun 

men were about to dash to 
| his rescue when the Indians 

turned back. The rider 
|came up, badly hurt and 
| reeling in his saddle. 

“The Cheyennes have 
done up them skinncrs!” 
he managed to ejaculate, 
and then he fainted and 
was carried in. 

| The “skinners’” alluded 
to were a camp of buffalo- 
hide hunters, whom the 
Indians had killed and 
scalped beside his trail. 

So it came about that, 


run on the express route. 


day, the twelve-mile stretch which lay between 
Lapeer’s and Cow Creek. 
his swiftest runner, Sandy rode this animal one 
way each day. 

The dead buffalo hunters were buried by a 
detachment of troops from Fort Laramie. The 
soldiers also scoured the region in search of the 
Cheyenne trail, but the wary Indians had scat- 
tered one by one, and escaped. None of them 
were ever punished. 

For two uneventful weeks Sandy rode his 
beat, a round trip each forenoon, the riders at 
either end of his trail taking extra laps until 
| the wounded man should recover. 
| The Indian raid had well nigh passed out of 
mind when Sandy, riding the calico on his return 
| trip from Cow Creek one sunny morning, was 
surprised by a crowd of Cheyennes upon the 
| same long slope down which the regular rider 
had been chased. 

Far to the northwest of Lapeer’s the hills 
rose steadily in a succession of ridges, cut by 
deep ravines and ditch-like washouts. Out of 
reach of gunshot from those slashes, except 
at a single turn, the trail of the pony express 





** HIS CALICO WHEELED IN 


because there was no one else for the place, into their grasp. 
Sandy was assigned to a short and temporary | holding out a hand and grinning treacherously, 
Riding his own | rode forward to meet him. 
ponies, the young freighter covered, twice each | hand sooner than Sandy had expected. 


As the calico was. 





A FLASH UPON THE BRINK OF 


Three of their head men, éach 


This was forcing his 
His 
pony was approaching the Indians apparently 
without fear or suspicion. 

Sandy felt that it would never do to let one of 
those Cheyennes grasp him by the hand, and 
when his animal had nearly touched noses with 
the pony of the foremost, he gave a sudden 
fierce grunt, gripped his saddle with both hands, 


‘and drove a Spanish rowel deep into the culico’s 


| followed the crest of a long and crooked ridge. | 


At the turn mentioned, with a washout close 


flank. 

He had good need to cling to his seat, for his 
pony’s first leap nearly jerked the breath out of 
his body, and the next instant he was hanging 
on for dear life, while the calico dodged like a 
frightened rabbit among the charging Cheyennes. 
It seemed to Sandy that a dozen riders hurled 
themselves upon him and his pony in the same 
breath. 

The Indians could not shoot in such a mélée, 
but long lances were thrust at the messenger 
as his pony dodged hither and thither among 
plunging animals. Two of these awkward but 
dangerous weapons met in a clash and broke 
above his head. A tomahawk hit his mail-bag, 
and glancing, grazed an arm. And this harmless 
blow was the only stroke Sandy or his pony got 
in their zigzag dash through the Indian lines. 

His race, however, had only just begun, and 
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Sandy, knowing speed to be his only hope, gave 
the calico free rein and simply clung to his seat. 
He immediately found himself plunging down 
the east scarp of the ridge and straight toward 
a deep, precipitous washout. 

A crowd of yelling, shooting riders launched 
themselves upon his heels. The Indians were 
appallingly close, but no man, red or white, can 
shoot accurately with his horse going at full 
speed, and if his animal be plunging down a 
hill his shots must be aimed very much at 
random. Ina short quarter-mile dash the angry 
Cheyennes wasted bullets and arrows recklessly 
upon the figure dropping down the slope in front 
of them. 

Sandy was nearing the washout, with several 
Cheyennes pressing hotly upon his po?iy’s heels, 
and he clenched his teeth, expecting to take a 
tremendous slide and be set upon in a promis- 
euous scramble at the bottom. But at the 
moment when the messenger had abandoned all 
hope of avoiding the ravine and braced himself 
as well as he could for the steep and dangerous 
descent, his calico wheeled in a flash upon the 
brink of the big ditch and fled toward Lapeer’s. 

Sandy reeled in his seat, then looked behind 
to see two of his pursuers, unable to check their 
ponies, go plowing into the washout, while still 
another, whose animal had set its feet in a stand- 
still, was flung neck and heels over the bank. 
What fate awaited those Indians at the bottom 
of the cut Sandy could not tell; he was too 
quickly out of sight. 

But three of his pursuers were out of the race ; 
that he knew. Then he felt a sense of mounting 
exultation as he noted how his calico pony 
was running upon the very rim of the washout, 
clearing wide, dry ditches and water ruts in lithe, 
quick leaps, and scudding like a hunted fox over 
ground a fox might have chosen to foil the best 


of horsemen. This—this was a Nez Pereé 
mountain pony ! 
The remaining Cheyennes followed hotly 


after the flying messenger, but prudently kept 
farther up the slope. They were no longer 
shooting, but Sandy noted that they were forging 
ahead and holding their 
lances in readiness to thrust 


him through at the first 
favorable turn, Plainly 
there must be one more 


dodging match, one more 
running of the gauntlet, 
before he could hope to 
reach Lapeer’s. Holding 
to his seat, Sandy awaited 
the trial. 

It came soon. At the 
bottom of a small ravine 
the calico pony made an- 
other of those lightning 
turns, and ran straight up 
thedraw. All but three of 
the Cheyennes had crossed 
above, but these three, 
noting the cunning ma- 
noeuver, wheeled upon the 
slope and came plunging 
down together to head it 
off. The calico responded 
with a fresh and unex- 
pected burst of speed, and 
the foremost Indian, rising 
in his saddle to hurl his 
lance, lost his seat, and 
was pitched head foremost 
under his horse’s feet. 

‘The riderless pony and 
the mounted Cheyennes 
came together at the bot- 
tom of the draw, with 
further damage to the ex- 
cited Indians, and Sandy’s 
calico, dodging them, went 
by like the wind. 

Sandy, shouting with ex- 
ultation, looked back at a 
turn of the ravine to see a 
single Indian chasing him on foot, and frantically 
trying to load a rifleas he ran. The others were 
evidently still engaged in the effort to extricate 
themselves from the difficulty into which the 
riderless pony had thrown them. 

One minute later the express rider emerged 
from the ravine, with his calico running straight 
for the ridge trail, and saw a dozen more Chey- 
ennes looking for him along the washout below. 
Sandy heard their shrill yells of disappointment 
as he came into view two hundred yards above 
and in front of them, and sped swiftly away 
down the slope. 

The Indians at once gave over the chase, and 
it was as well for them, perhaps, that they did, 
for at the foot of the ridge Sandy met Blue Bob 
and the gun men of Lapeer’s. 

The men at the station had seen the Cheyennes 
ride out upon the ridge to cut Sandy off. In 
that clear atmosphere, three miles away, they had 
watched the express messenger as he approached 
the Indians, and had seen him and his pony 
apparently swallowed up and lost in a cloud of 
rushing horsemen. Then they had seen the 
calico pony suddenly emerge like a jack-rabbit 
dodging a ring-hunt, and they had waited to see 
no more. 

As a result of this feat of his talented Nez 
Percé pony and of his own pluck and skill, Sandy 
remained at Lapeer’s as rider and wrangler until 
the abandonment of the route. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


A printed request for the name of the 
writer of a popular ballad is said to have resulted 
in the communication of the names of forty-eight 
different authors. It is growing to be of more 
and more importance that the author’s name be 
blown, so to say, in the poetical bottle. 


‘Remember the ‘Maine ?’” Itisgetting 
to be something of a task. The hospital ship 
Maine, which served so honorably in South 
Africa and China, was lately presented to the 
British government. Another Maine still blocks 
the entrance to the harbor of Havana, and a 
third, a new one, was launched recently at 
Philadelphia. The “watery main’ is evidently 
more than a poetic phrase. 

The United States has not yet ceased to 
pay stamp duties to Great Britain, and that 
“without representation” in her Parliament. 
Revenue stamps to the value of twenty-five 
thousand dollars were required to make legal 
the ten-million-dollar deed of gift by which Mr. 
Carnegie endows the Scottish universities. So 
large a stamp duty was never before paid into 
the British treasury. Yet the Patrick Henrys 
and Sam Adamses of to-day merely smile. 

Most extraordinary children exist in 
Porto Rico, if a letter from San Juan may be 
accepted as authority. On the last day of the 
spring term the pupils in the public schools 
departed with the greatest reluctance, and such 
a demand was made for summer schools that 
arrangements have been made to open them in 
several towns on the island. ‘This is pleasant 
in every way. It indicates grateful appreciation 
of the new educational system in Porto Rico, 
and speaks well for the efforts of the government 
and the temper of the people. 

In England the automobile comes into favor 
less rapidly than on the Continent. A London 
writer calls it “a fad, and an extremely dirty, 
dusty, uncomfortable fad,”’ and a nuisance on 
the public ways. He thinks it will be many 
years before “these crude, impracticable ma- 
chines” displace in the Englishman’s affections 
“a, fine trotting-horse and a smart trap.” No 
doubt the horse is here to stay, and no doubt the 
automobile is still in its clumsy beginning; but 
just wait a little, till the problem of a light and 
cheap storage-battery has been solved. 

The chief of the Good-Roads train, which 
made a spring tour through the South, declares 
that people will flock to see the actual construc- 
tion and operation of a model road who would 
never go to a convention to hear the subject 
discussed by the highest authorities. Acting on 
this principle that a dozen of observation is worth 
a gross of hearsay, a firm of Scotch publishers 
has sent twelve representative British workmen 


to the Buffalo Exposition to inspect American | for them, a hope in which the people of the | Schley over the part which each had in the naval | 


machinery and industrial methods, and to form | 
in themselves a nucleus of future progression in 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


school-teachers, who, without exception, wish to | King Edward also has adopted, is not the inno-| under the Constitution to control the adminis- 


prepare themselves to educate their race. Forty-| vation which some suppose. There is a Latin 


‘five resident American teachers, under the 


| direction of Dr. David Barrows of California, | 


document in the British Museum, signed by 
Athelstan, in which he is described not only 


| constituted the faculty, and by the middle of the las “Rex,’”’ but as “Cesar Totius Britanniz,”’ 


first week over six hundred Filipino men and | or “Emperor of all Britain.” 


| women teachers, mostly of mature age, had 

| gathered from the various islands. One Amer- 

| ican, in charge of Zambales Province, Captain 

| O'Neill, learning that twenty teachers of his 
generously sent them thither at his own expense. 
For the month in which the school was open, 
thirty-three classes were held daily, in which 
the attendance averaged ninety-eight per cent. 
Surely the American occupation of the Philippine 
Islands presents, even to the warmest opponent 
of the movement, some bright sides. 

| e © 


NATURE’S WITNESSES. 


Posies of withering wildflowers say: 
“Here children’s feet have been.” 
Alfred Austin. 


| 
| 
| & 


PORTO RICO. 


district could not reach Manila for lack of funds, | 


| 
| 





AST month was marked by two events of | 


great interest to Porto Rico. One was 

the resignation of the civil governor 
/ and the appointment of his successor, the other 
the proclamation by President McKinley, the 
result of which is that hereafter trade between 
Porto Rico and the United States is to be free of 
duty. 

Governor Allen had held his office less than 
two years, but during that time he did an 
important work in organizing a legislative system 
similar to our own, in establishing schools, re- 
forming the judiciary, and greatly improving the 
condition of the prisons and those confined in 
them. The Porto Ricans, accustomed to Spanish 
pomp and ceremony in high station, were at first 
puzzled by Governor Allen’s accessibility and 
democratic manner; and even yet, it is said, 


| they have hardly recovered from their surprise | 


lat a governor who speaks to every one and 
whom any one may see. As Governor Allen’s 
successor is familiar with his methods and 
_ personally cognizant of his plans, the change 
| from one administration to the other should be 
made without noticeable break. 

| President MeKinley’s proclamation, which 


country of the conditions made two years ago in 
the “Foraker act.” It was there provided that 
whenever a civil government should be organized 


and put in operation a system of local taxation, 
the income from which was sufficient to meet the 
expenses of government, all duties on goods 
passing between the United States and Porto 
| Rico should cease.. That time having come, our 
| government keeps its promise. 

|’ The proclamation was dated and issued on 
July 25th, at the request of the Porto Ricans 
themselves. They had set that day apart as a | 
legal holiday to commemorate the anniversary | 
of the coming of the American flag to the island. | 
Their attitude was indicated by the crowds which | 
gathered to hear the message read and the cheers | 
with which they greeted it. They feel that a| 
period of unprecedented prosperity is in store 


United States will cordially unite. 
* & 


In a statute of | 
Henry VII1I.’s time, that sovereign is designated | 
as “King and Emperor of the realm of England | 
and of the Land of Ireland.”’ | 
But the recognition of the “Greater Britain” | 
comprised in the “Dominions Beyond the Sea” | 
is wholly new and altogether fitting. 
® & 

WITHOUT HARSHNESS. 


And ’tis the crown of justice, and the glory, 
Where it may kill with right, to save with pity. 
J. Fletcher. | 


* @ 


AN INSTRUCTIVE VISITOR. 


HE “‘instructive visitor’ is sometimes a 
i formidable person. When she is an instruct- 

ive visiting or district nurse her coming is | 
usually an unmixed blessing. It is her special | 
work to visit the sick poor in their homes, and | 
there to administer care and comfort generally 
unknown outside of hospitals and the houses of | 
the well-to-do. 

The systematic work of district nursing was 
begun in Liverpool about forty years ago. Since 
then it has not only grown to remarkable useful- | 
ness throughout Great Britain, but has been | 
introduced into most of our larger cities, and | 
lately its methods have been applied in a few | 
smaller American towns. 

What is the district nurse expected todo? In 
cooperation with all the charitable agencies of her 
neighborhood, she brings what she can of the best | 
hospital methods to the sick-room of tenement | 
and hovel. A “loan closet’ may supply comforts 
and conveniences to be used through the illness. 
Besides rendering to the patient such service 
as bathing, bandaging and dressing, the nurse 
teaches some member of the family to continue 
these practices after her visits cease. 

The virtue of fresh air without drafts, of 
clean bedding skilfully changed, and of the many | 
devices by which an illness is made shorter and | 
more bearable, are the legacies of knowledge left | 
by this instructive visitor. A small fee is accepted | 
from the patient who is able and willing to pay | 








| it, but the service is rendered freely to those who | 
| omens about free trade between Porto Rico. . 
and the United States, is the fulfilment by this | 


| the cities—where it is most needed. 


are unable. 

Like many good things, the system of district 
nursing has reached its highest development in 
The Com- 


| panion calls attention to it especially for the 
in Porto Rico, and the legislature should devise | 


sake of the smaller towns. Many small com- | 
munities may have as their own, for the equal | 
benefit of rich and poor, that unspeakably useful | 
person—a trained nurse. An earnest group 
of philanthropic women can obtain the means | 
necessary for her support. How well her work | 
will repay the effort of installing her in it need | 
never be made a subject of argument. 


THE SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY. 


NE of the most unpleasant legacies of | 


the war with Spain is the protracted 
controversy between the friends of Rear- 
Admiral Sampson and those of Rear-Admiral 


movements in Cuban waters. The discussion 
has entered into official reports. It has raged in 


| ocean liners. 


| eyed woman. 
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tration of justice by state courts. His only 
course was to consider the claim, not as a right 
under international law, but as a voluntary 
offering on the part of our government; and on 
that basis the matter was adjusted. 

In the eyes of foreigners such a confession by 
the United States is humiliating, nor are the 
conditions which make it necessary generally 
understood abroad. President Harrison recom- 
mended that Congress give the federal courts 
power to take cognizance of offenses against 
the treaty rights of foreigners, and President 
McKinley, in his message of 1899, made a much 
more extended reference to the matter and a 
similar recommendation. No action, however, 
has yet been taken. 

The government can never be certain of its 
ability to fulfil its treaty obligations until Congress 
acts in the matter. It is constantly subject to 
the annoying delays and uncertainties of state 
or county courts. 

Nor is there, under present conditions, the 
wholesome fear that mob violence will be 
promptly and adequately punished. The irre- 


| sistible power that stands behind the decisions 
| of the federal courts is a deterrent much needed. 


Those who know that power think before they 
act, and when crimes of violence are contem- 
plated, to think is to refrain. 


* © 


WHAT THEY WILL BRING BACK. 


HALF-DOZEN women were seated in their 

A steamer-chairs, well wrapped in cloaks 

and rugs, on the deck of one of the great 

As the long afternoon crept by 

they exchanged disjointed confidences as to their 
plans for the summer in Europe. 

“It is my first visit,” said a middle-aged, bright- 
“I have to make real a thousand 
people who have always been dreams to me, from 
Charlemagne to Queen Victoria. I am going to 
stand in the houses where Scott and Keats and 
Lamb and Thackeray lived. I am going into 
Savonarola’s cell and Dante’s garret, and the hut 


| which Francis of Assisi thought God had set aside 


for him at the beginning of the world.” 

“Dear me!” said a young woman near by. “I 
am going over to get some new ideas for posters. 
That is my branch of art, and Paris is the place to 
study it.” 

Two women at the end of the line of recumbent 
figures were also discussing their plans. 

“My sister and I,” said one, “hope to spend the 
summer in the great cathedral towns. An hour 
alone in York or Canterbury is more helpful to me 
than any formal service.” 

“T never took any interest in architecture,” said 
her neighbor, a pretty young girl. ““Mamma and 
I run over to Paris every year to arrange our 
wardrobes for the next season. You really cannot 
trust any of the dressmakers with orders. I always 
superintend my own gowns and hats. Notre 
Dame? No, I don’t care for it. Gloomy old place! 
I did the churehes and galleries when I was a 
schoolgirl. I’ve done with them now.” 

In every company of Americans who go abroad 
there must, of course, be a diversity of tastes and 
wide differences in the point of view. Let us hope 
| that the ratio of those whose ambitions are worthy 
| and useful may be, as in this case, three to one. 
| 
eo © 


LOST CHILDREN. 


| HE little fellow was well dressed, and before 
5 the dust and tears streaked his face with 
dirt, he had been a handsome boy. He 

stood at the corner of a city street and stared at 
strange houses and hurrying crowds of unfamiliar 











their various trades. 


Congress and the newspapers. It has hindered | people. It was not a nice neighborhood, and the 
the advancement in rank not only of the two boy did not like the look of it; therefore he ceased 


“If there is an idle man in the Northwest, 
he is so from choice,” said the superintendent | 
of one of the great railroads, at the beginning of 
the harvest season. He needed two hundred | 





men for construction work, and had sought them | King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” | recently published, repeated the charges against , 


KING EDWARD’S TITLE. 


| admirals, but also of other officers of the Santiago | to cry “‘all to himself” and began to yell lustily. 


VII., by the grace of God, of the United | 


K’ NG EDWARD ’S present title is “Edward | 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland | 


fleet. 
‘The way has now been opened for ascertaining 
the exact truth. <A “History of the Navy,” 


all the way from Chicago to Vancouver. About | In order to meet the desire for a definite recogni- | Admiral Schley in a form so offensive that the 
that time press despatches told how tramps who | tion of the colonies, which have lately shown | admiral called upon the Secretary of the Navy 
customarily wander over the West were making | their affection and loyalty in many ways, the to take such action as might bring the whole 


a frantic exodus eastward. 
that the demand for labor was urgent. Perhaps 
it proves also that the West has begun to act | 
upon St. Paul’s wise command that if any will | 
not work, neither shall he eat. 


The apportionment by lot of thirteen 
thousand homestead claims in the Kioway- 
Comanche reservation last month was a vast 
improvement in good sense, order and fairness 
over the methods by which government land 
has usually been opened to settlement. Of course 
there were many disappointed home-seekers, 
—there must be when one hundred and seventy | 
thousand applications are filed for thirteen thou- 





authorizing the king to add to his title; and it is 
expected that after the words ‘Great Britain and 


British Dominions beyond the Seas.”’ 
Not a little of English history is written into | 
the titles of English sovereigns. ‘The early royal 
titles were not territorial, but national. ‘Thus | 
Egbert was “King of the West Saxons,” and 
Alfred used the title of ‘King of the Saxons.” 
Edward the Elder called himself “King of the 
Anglo-Saxons.”” Athelstan was the first to adopt 
the title of “King of the English,” and this 
was the title borne by the Norman sovereigns. 
Magna Charta, which was signed in 1215, 


sand claims,—but there was no wild rush for | opened with John’s title, thus: “John, by the 
choice sections, no trampling on the rights of the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
weak by the strong, no fighting and no disputes | Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, and Earl of 
over priority. The distribution was conducted | Anjou.’”? Edward I. dropped the title derived 
rapidly and in good order, through several days, | from Normandy, but Edward III. added that 
until all the lots were apportioned ; and through | of King of France, which was not dropped until 





it all a crowd of twenty thousand people cheered | 1801. The title “‘ Defender of the Faith’? was con- 
and congratulated every winner as heartily as | ferred upon Henry VIII., who was also the first | 
if each member of the throng had been himself | to describe himself as King of Ireland. James I. 
the winner he hoped to be. was proclaimed “King of England, Scotland, | 
— | France and Ireland.” After the Scotch Act of | 
Vacation does not mean vacancy, and isever | Union, Anne took the title “Queen of Great | 
the more effective for a thin stratum of work | Britain, France and Ireland.” After the Irish | 
running through it. A notable example of | Act of Union the title read, “of the United 
vacation courses and summer classes is the free | Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King.” 
normal school at Manila, which held its prelimi-| The last change made was on January 1, 
nary term last May. Its purpose is to teach|1877, when Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
modern methods of instruction to the native | “Empress of India.” The imperial title, which 


| 





This fact proves | government has introduced a bill in Parliament, | matter under the review of his brothers-in-arms. 

Secretary Long immediately complied with the | 
, | request, and ordered a court of inquiry, of which | 
Ireland,” he will add the words “and of all the | Admiral Dewey is to be president, to meet at | 


Washington in September, to conduct a full and 
open investigation. 

It is greatly to be regretted that so honorable a 
record as that of the American navy in the war 
with Spain should have been clouded by this 
controversy. As has been well said, there was 
glory enough for all the officers and men who 
participated, and there was no reason why any 
one should begrudge another his portion; but 


since the issue has been raised, its settlement is | 


a matter for expert judgment, rather than for 

newspaper discussion or congressional oratory. 

The court of inquiry has all the powers and will | 
take all the time necessary for a thorough inves- 
tigation, and its conclusions will be generally 
accepted as final. 


POWER TO PROTECT FOREIGNERS. 


Ca) 


A big policemafi, passing along the opposite side- 
walk, heard and saw him, and crossed the street. 

“Hello, young fellow!” the officer said. “*Where 
do you live?” 

“Athome.” The child stopped crying—it seemed 
to him so wonderful that the big man shouldn't 
know that! 

“Well, where’s home? What street is it?” 
The child could not tell. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Bub.” 

“What’s your papa’s name ?” 

“ a < 9? 
| The officer had expected such answers to his 
| questions,—police experience teaches that children 
three or four years old can seldom say anything 
more definite,—and he knew just what to do. He 
smiled down from the benignant height of his 
seventy-two inches, and asked, “Don’t you want 
to take a ride in the wagon?” 

“Yes, sir,” the wanderer lisped, rejoicingly. 

So presently the child and his new friend in 
brass buttons rode in the patrol-wagon to the 
police station. There, it is safe to say, the matron 
washed and fed the little one, and the men on 
“house duty” petted and played with him. When 
his distracted parents arrived it is probabie that 
“Bub,” who had had a very good time, was rather 


| sorry to go home. 


But what of the children who have no parents, 
and no homes to go to? Sometimes, it is to be 
feared, they do not find friends so rapidly. The 
superintendent of a Boston mission tells how an 


| acquaintance, while going to his place of business 


HE lynching of two Italian citizens at 
Es Erwin, Mississippi, last month, has again | 

called attention to the helplessness of the 
national government in cases of that kind. 

Baron Fava found himself face to face with | 
such helplessness in 1890, when he demanded 
indemnity for the murder of the Italians who 
were killed by the mob in New Orleans. Mr. | 
Blaine, then Secretary of State, was obliged to 
tell him that the federal government had no power 


quite early one winter morning, saw a small boy 
sitting on the steps of a house. The boy was 
thinly clad, and he looked so cold and hungry am! 


| forlorn that the gentleman asked, “Little fellow. 


what are you here for?” 

“I’m waiting for God to take care of me,” was 
the unexpected answer. 

“Waiting for God to take care of you?” 

“Yes,” said the boy. ‘Mother said He would, 
and mother never told a lie.” 

“Go home, my lad,” the questioner advised, for 























AUGUST 22, 1901, 
he hardly knew what else to say. “This is no 
place for you.” 

“But I haven’t any home, you see,” the: boy 
replied. “God took father and Johnny, and then 
mother went. And she said if I was a good boy 


God would setid somebody to take care of me. | 


And I’m sure He will, for mother never told a lie.” 
Then the gentleman remembered the “home” to 
which he himself had—rather carelessly and as a 
matter of course—sent every year a sum of money, 
and he took the child’s hand. “Come with me,” 
he said. ‘God has sent me to take care of you.” 


! 





“Oh. yes, I knew He’d send somebody!” the little | 


fellow answered, confidently. ‘*But—but it seems 
to me you’ve been a long time a-coming!” 
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HIS SECRET. 


3 


The lover who “fears to tread” being nearly as | _ 
great a rarity as a white blackbird, it is interesting little 


to cite one in a professional entertainer, Ernest 


Blum of Paris. A long time ago, when he was a | ¢criminating; like Miss Snevellici’s papa, he loved 


young and very bashful man, Blum met and danced 
and fell in love with a young woman, and deter- 
mined to ask her to marry him. 


attempts, which came to nothing, he led her, one aan 
evening at a party, to a secluded corner and told | childish things, he did 


her he had something very important to say to her. 
The lady was politely attentive, but Blum failed to 
follow his advantage; he blushed, stammered and 
finally said: 

“I wished—I only wished to ask you if you think 
it will rain to-morrow ?” 

He returned to the attack on several occasions, 
but never got farther than the weather, and the 
lady did not know his secret till many years later, 
when she was a white-haired grandmother. 
she said: 

“It was just as well you did not say it, for I 
should have refused you. You danced the polka 
so horribly!” d 

Possibly if Blum’s feet had been nimbler the lady 
might have helped him to limber up his tongue, 
tor being a girl, she must have guessed the cause 
of its paralysis. When the lady of Victor Hugo’s 


| 
| 


| 


After several | dropped, abruptly, remorselessly, finally. 


Then | 


THE YOUTH’S 


having the pieces which fit the torn places are | 
declared the winners in the competition. This | 
seems to be an absolutely fair as well as novel 
way of deciding, and must have been very satis- 
factory to the three hundred and sixty lucky ones 
who last year out of thirteen thousand were 
successful enough to be chosen for further instruc- 
tion for the civil service. | 
“LEWIS CARROLL.”’ | 


Of course Mr. Dodgson, better known as “Lewis 
Carroll,” the author of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
was one of the sights of Oxford, says Rev. Mr. 
Tuckwell in his “Reminiscences” of that famous 
university town, and he describes him: 

Strangers, lady strangers especially, begged 
their lionizing friends to point out Mr. Dodgson, 
were disappointed when they saw the homely 
e and the grave, repellent face. Except to 
girts he was not an alluring personage. 

His passion for them was universal and undis- 


figu 


them every one. Yet even here he was symmetrical 
and rigid; nepeting the point where brook and | 
river meet, the petted, loving child friend was 
Perhaps it was just as well; probably the 
erance was mutual; the little maids put away 
not; to their maturer 
interests and grown-up day-dreams he could have 
made no response ; better to think of him as the 
think of nursery books, a pleasant ps laic 
by upon their shelves affectionately, but no longer 


read. 

And to the few who loved him this faithlessness, 
as some called it, seems to reveal the secret of his 
character. He was what German Novalis has | 
called a grown-up child. 
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CURIOSITIES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The eccentricities of those who build and furnish 
houses are too numerous to be described within 
the limits of an ordinary newspaper or magazine | 
article, but two or three instances of freakishness | 
described by the Golden Penny may be cited in 





| illustration of certain phases. 


choice wanted to find out what was the meaning | 


of his tongue-tied admiration, she said: 

“I am sure you have secrets. Have you not one 
secret greater than all?” 

Victor acknowledged that he had secrets, and 
that one of them was greater than all the rest. 

“Just like me!” cried his lady. “Well, come 
now, tell me your greatest secret and I will tell 
you mine.” 

“My great secret,” Victor replied, “‘is that I love 
you!” ; 

“And my great secret is that I love you!” said 
the lady, like an echo. 

And so they were married—as Blum and his 
heart’s fancy might have been had her assistance 
been forthcoming. 


WHAT IS AGE? 


Upon one occasion, when Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff was in the company of the distinguished 
physician, the late Sir Andrew Clark, their talk 
turned upon old age. Asked to define age, Sir 
Mountstuart took refuge in the conventional view 
by which a woman is the age she looks, and the 
man the age he feels. 

“Well enough for society,” commented 
Andrew. “But what is age?” 

“Suppose you define it?” suggested Sir Mount- 
stuart. 

“It seems to me,” replied Sir Andrew, “that age 
begins when we cease to be able to adapt ourselves 
to the changes of our environment. 
cannot do that is already aged, whatever the sum 
of his years.” 


& 


Sir 


“That reminds me,” said Sir Mountstuart, “of a | 


| The whole of the 


A Russian gentleman has erected at a cost of 
eighty thousand rubles, on his country estate at | 
Savinowka, in Podolia, a_sixteen-room house 
made aay of paper. The house, which was 
constructed in New York, is calculated tf its | 
architect to last longer than would a stone building. | 
urniture, too, is made from the | 
same strange material. 

In County Westmeath, Ireland, a house has 
been built whereof all the windows are made to | 


| resemble in outline the backs of easy chairs, being | 


A man who | 


story told of a caller upon Cardinal Newman | 


during a severe illness. 
observer said; ‘nevertheless, I don’t think he is 
going to die. 


‘He is very ill, the | 


He has a great deal of Latin read to | 


him, and he is made almighty cross by the false | 


quantities!’ ” 
“That is deep-sea sounding,” Sir Andrew re- 
marked. 


as & 


A MUSICAL JOKE. 


The little piece of music printed herewith was 
written by the late Sir John Stainer for a friend 
of his sons, as an autograph. 
according as it is held—upside up or upside down. 
No doubt some thousands of our readers will play 
it both ways, and we assure them that they will 
find it more correct than tuneful—a good joke, but 
not very good music. 


4. STAINER, APRIL, 1892. 
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. IMPORTANT SCRAPS. 


A peculiar method of identifying the work of 
candidates is employed in the civil service exami- 
nations in Annam. The examination itself some- 
what resembles similar examinations in China. 
Each student squats in his little hut while he 
works at the tests provided to show his literary 
taste and intelligence. The subject last November 
was the teachings of Confucius, and the candidates 
prepared moral essays or commentaries. 

The examination lasts fifty hours. At the end 


of the day’s work each candidate, when preparing | 


his papers for handing in, tears off and retains a 


little piece from the first sheet. When the best | wavs. 


It is in B flat or G, | 





| the resources of California. 


thus constructed by its eccentric owner to match | 
the backs of a set of chairs in the dining-room. 

In the neighborhood of Ipswich a certain land- | 
owner, thinking that the view from his house | 
lacked a church, proceeded to supply its place by | 
erecting a row of cottages so designed as to/| 
resemble, from his side, the edifice required. 
Approached from the other direction, however, 
the sham is at once manifest. 
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| 
NOT A TENDERFOOT. | 


Horace Vachell, writing to his English home of | 
the amazing boastfulness of the California youth, | 
not without a strong admixture of common sense, 
relates the following story: } 


| 

I was returning from a fishing tour in British | 
Columbia, and encountered a youth about seven- | 
teen in the Pullman car, who, taking me for a 
tenderfoot, proceeded to set forth at great length 

Presently he asked 
me if this were my first visit to his state. 

I replied in the negative, saying that I lived in 
Galifornia, that I owned land, that I was engaged | 
in a large business. He looked uncomfortable; | 
then, in quite a different tone, he said: | 

“Say, when did you come to California?” 

It was my turn. “You are a native son?” 

“T am,” he answered, proudly and promptly. | 

“About seventeen years old?” 

“That’s right; seventeen last fall.” 

“Ah, well, I came to the State of California 
about the same time you did.” 

He blushed searlet; then he laughed heartily. 
“Great Scott! Why didn’t you tell me to come off 
my perch?” 

After that he asked a number of questions, and 
listened civilly to my replies. We parted the best 
of friends. 
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“GOOD” IN EVERYTHING. 


A writer in the New York Press says he asked 
a lawyer what he regarded as “nine points of the 
law.” The lawyer answered in this wise: 


1. A good deal of money. 
2. A good deal of patience. 
3. A good cause. 

A lawyer. 

A good counsel. 

Good witnesses. 

A good jury. 

. A good judge. 

9. Good luck. 

These nine points make an amulet which insures 
success in a lawsuit—the og my point, pre- 
sumably in the possession of the other fellow, is 
literally the submerged tenth. 


PIS oe 


ENTIRELY DIFFERENT. 


“Dueling,” said a young American woman to a 
German student, “is a perfectly barbarous custom, 
with nothing in the world to excuse it!” 


“But, dear Friulein,” stammered the student, 
who was both amazed and depressed at the failure 





| of his scars and saber cuts to extract admiration, 


Prnyan | is the same with war, except only for 
the number of peoples.” 3 } 
“Not at all!’ said the American, indignantly. 
“War is always for a cause, and generally cannot 


| be avoided, and—and besides”—she added, aban- 


doning herself to the brilliance of a sudden inspi- 
ration, “in war you can lie in wait, or get behind 


something! It’s altogether different.” 
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QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


The philosophy of human existence was dis- | 
cussed in the presence of the representative of the | 
Washington Star. | 
“It is my opinion,” remarked the first sage, | 


‘p 


|*that a man who has a college degree is very 


likely to be successful in life.” 

“True,” answered the other, fresh from the 
reports of the commencement exercises in_ the | 
newspapers, “and it is a rule that works both 
A man who is successful in life is very 


compositions have been‘ selected, the candidates | likely to get a college degree.” 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv, 








STAMPS 100 different genuine Labuan, 
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PENMANSHIP 
OOK 
thoroughly taught by 
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mail, or personally 
Situations furnished aduates of complete 
commercial course. CATALOGUE FREE. 
EASTMAN, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Boys and Girls 
Get Orders for Our 

Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and 2 per cent., 
or Watches, Tea Sets, Lace Curtains, 
Toilet Sets, etc. Freight paid. For 
special terms address THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 31 & 38 
Vesey Street, N. Y., P. O. Box 2389. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly. 
typewriting), board and room, 6 mo: 
great demand for operators ; schoo! organ- 
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KEEPING, | 


Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
mths’ course $82. Gan be 


one-half; 
ized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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GOODELL Gather a. 
ABLE CUTLERY 


BEST ON EARTH. 
GOODELL CO.,Antrim, N. H. 








LYON & HEALY’S 
Own Make 


INSTRUMENTS. __Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 






best in the world. Big Cata- 
2 logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
LA, Positively the lowest prices on 


Band Instruments. Uniforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for New Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 








There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 
than in any other gold-plated { 
button. The name 

BREMEN TZ 
stamped on the back guaran- 
tees the quality and insures a 
new button without charge in 
, case of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses. 


Sold by all jewelers. Postal us for The Story 
of a Collar Button. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 33 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 

















“A Barrel of 
Monkeys”’ 


could not afford more fun 
than our new puzzle, 


“The 
Changing 
Faces.”’ 


It will amuse you and en- 
tertain your friends, and keep 
you puzzling for hours. 
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to cover cost of mailing. 
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Department C, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 
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SLING SHot RusBsBers 
EVER MADE 


THE FINEST 


ONE PAIR, - (5c. 
TWO PAIRS, 25c. 
ONE DOZEN PAIRS, $1.25 
CLUB RATE 
SENT POST PAID UPON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE IN COIN ADDRESS 
The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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30 At WHOLESALE 
DAY PRICES! 

If your dealer does not 

TRIAL handle Monarch Malleable 

lron and Steel Ranges we 


FREE. 


will ship the first one 
ordered from your com- 
munity at the whole- 
sale price,saving you 
from $10.00 to $25.00, 
ea Freight paid 400 miles. 
SENT FREE — Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale 
pricesand full particulars 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGECO., 

112Lake8t. Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Recently St. Louis, Mo. 
Do Not Crack Nor Warp. 

















We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


HIS is to be a season 
of new fashions, and 
all of the novelties are 

shown in our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue, which is 
now ready. Our prices are 
lower than ever before. We 
keep no ready-made stock, 
but make every garment to 
order; if what you get from 
us does not please you, 
send it back and we wil: 
refund your money. Our 
aim is your satisfaction. 

Here are a few of the 
things illustrated in our 
Catalogue for the coming 
season: 

New o- Gowns, 


up. 

Jaunty Cloth Costumes, 
lined throughout with fine 
quality taffeta silk, 
$15 up. 

Suits of Wide Welt 
Corduroy, $20 up. 
The latest material — with 
the soft lustre of silk velvet, 
and of splendid wearing 
qualities—either plain, or trimmed with braid or lace. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and a full line of the newest 
samples are now ready, and will be sent /ree on re- 
quest. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to 

send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














A LEADER FROM THE START AND 
STARTED LONG AGO. 

Very many of the present day im prove- 
ments in guns were originated, patented 
and first used by us — hence the perfec- 
tion of Davenport Guns. Send for our 
Catalogue, free, showing new century 
ideas that will interest you and telling 
a lot of things about Davenport Guns 
that you ought to know, including prices. 

If YOUR DEALER doesn’t —- our 
guns write us and we will supply t. 


W. H. DAVENPORT FIREARMS CO. ,Norwich,Ct. j 




















So long as there are rogues in the world 
so long it will be the right and duty of 
good people to defend themselves. 


Neglect of Self-Defense 
is Next Thing to Suicide. 


The usual means of defense is a Smith 


& Wesson Revolver. The sight of it fills 
a rogue with terror. In actual use it — 
does the thing expected of it. 
Adopt the custom of 
over—buy a Smith & 
Sold Everywhere. Catalogue of Latest 
Models for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


prudent people the world 
Wesson and be protected. 
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] CAN stand your city well enough 

In the winter-time, when the winds are rough ; 
I can bear to think how the dazzling drift, 
With its clean blue shadows, its shine and shift, 
Deepens upon my hillside there 
And flings its wreath to the frosty air: 
While here in your streets the slushy ooze 
Spatters my garments, and soaks the shoes 
Of the sharp-faced newsboy scudding past, 
His fingers chilled in the cutting blast. 


Then, in April, I watch the tree in the jog 

Of the wall by the Jewish synagogue 

Push swelling buds into leaf again, 

And wake to life in the warm spring rain; 

And dream, as I watch, of south hill slopes, 

Where the turf shows brown through the lessening 
snow, 

And the sap leaps up in the maple trunks 

At the call of the first north-flying crow. 


But in August the asphalt pavement bare 
Grows soft in the sun to the horses’ feet, 

And the helpless city, night and day, 

Gasps in the clutch of the deadly heat; 

And my brain is too weary and dazed to think 
Of the northern river, cool and still, 





Where the lilies open along the sedge 
’Neath the guard of the shaggy, spruce-crowned | 
hill. 


But oh, in the fall, when the nights grow keen, 
And the ivy reddens against the wall 

Of the city church, the strange, dim scent 

Of dying leaves, like a far, faint call, 

Wafts to my sharpened senses’ ken 

A summons I may not well withstand, 

A summons home, to the forest hills, 

All glory-clad, of my northern land. 
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HER RELIGION. 


N the early part of June | 
a little tribe of gipsies 
camped on the border 
of one of the boule 
vards leading from | 
Boston into the coun- 
try. For years, long 
before the country road 
was b and 
made a great electric 

. thoroughfare, this same 
band had returned to the same spot with the 
regularity of birds that arrive in spring. The 
queen of the tribe is a woman of singular stateli- 
ness and beauty. 

This spring she fell ill. Her fine, dark face 





THE YOUTH'’S 


down then, and in reply to the naive question she 
could only say: 

“Yes, dear, my religion is the saine that Miss 
Burton taught you. I wish I had taught and 
lived it so well. When your time comes, I have 
no doubt that you will not only meet your 
teacher, but the Great Teacher Who taught her.” 

We hear much about holding a mirror up to 
nature. It isa favorite quotation. To reflect the 
beauty of the world in a beautiful life is a fine 
art; but it is nobler to reflect Christ to lives that 
know Him not. That is the noblest thing a 
person can do. 
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THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA. 
H ENRY M. STANLEY and Paul Du Chaillu, 


Ca 


in their accounts of travels in Africa, have 
both spoken of the pygmies, the queer 


little people who live in the dense forest. A. B. 


| Lloyd describes his own impressions of them in 
one of the most interesting chapters of “In Dwarf , 


Land.” 
We had now been in the forest for six long days, 


' and I began to believe that, after all, the pygmy 


stories were not true. But one day my boy, who 
was just behind me, suddenly stopped and pointed 
to what he described as a “man monkey.” 
thought it must be a gorilla. 

I could only see that it must be a creature of 
large dimensions to be so near the top of a high 
tree. I therefore raised my rifle to my shoulder, 
took careful aim and prepared to fire. I had very 
nearly pulled the trigger when my boy called out: 
a fire! Panna daa : 

almost dro my gun, so great was my 
astonishment. Could it be aman? Yes, there he 
was; I could clearly distinguish him. He had 
discovered us, and as we stood there pazing, the 
little man ran along the branch on which he had 


been standing, and jumping from tree to tree, 


| soon disappeared, It was a py. and how 
nearly had. e paid the penaity of Uimbing trees! 
e 


| up from my book, I 


| a moment I was taken abac' 


Late in the afternoon, w casually looking 
became aware of a number 
of little faces peering at me through the thicket. 
Just in front of me was the huge trunk of a tree, 
and from one side of it ae py a tiny figure. For 

; it seemed like being 


| in fairy-land and receiving visits from fairies. My 
boys caught sight of these strange little beings, 


took on the waxen hue of an incurable malady, | 


and her eyes, expressive and queenly, were dulled 
with suffering. She finally sent for a lady, who 
for years had bought baskets of her, and had done 
her many kindnesses. 

“T think you had better see a doctor,” said the 
lady. “You need advice and care.” 

The gipsy objected, but at last gave consent. 

The physician examined his new patient 
gravely. She was smitten with a mortal disease, 
and must surely die. 

“T will take her to my house,’’ said the lady, 
for she was very fond of this stately gipsy queen. 

“No,” the woman replied, with a wan smile. 
“Thank you, but I can’t do it. I have lived all 
my life out-of-doors, and shall die happier in my 
tent than even with you, dear lady.” 

From day to day the lady visited the dying 
gipsy, and the talk naturally drifted upon those 
eternal topics the value of which approaching 
death enhances. 

“T don’t know your religion,” said the gipsy, 
“but my religion is very simple. My mother 
died a Romany, and my father will diea Romany, 
just the same; but I will diea Burton.” 

“A Burton? Whatdo you mean?” exclaimed 
the lady, horrified at this new religion of which 
she had never heard. 

“Why, you see, when I was a little girl, we 
lived near Philadelphia. Nobody looked out for 
us, or cared much for me, but a woman who was 
a city missionary. Her name was Miss Burton. 


Every Sunday she came out to visit me. She 
taught me to read the New Testament.” ‘The 


gipsy took from under her pillow a frayed, worn 
little volume. 

“T was taught by her to read this print,’ she 
said, “and I can’t read any other. This is the 
only book I can really read, and I read it every | 
day. Miss Burton took me to Sunday-school, 
and gave me a penny to put in the contribution- 
box, and brought me back. She told me about 
Jesus, and how to love others more than myself, 
and that if I followed the teaching of Jesus, I 
should go to Heaven when I died. 





“One Sunday Miss Burton did not come. I | 
was about ten years old. She had died of over- | 
work. 


and came at once to my side. 

I told one of them to go and fetch the little 
people, that I might talk to them; 
afraid, and refused to leave my side. At last 
I called out in the language of the people of Toro, 
and to my pleasure one litthe man returned my 

eeting. I asked him to come to me, and very 
slowly and shyly he crept along, hiding his face 
behind his hands. 

I now had a complete view of my visitors. 
Although they are very short, about four feet 
high, they are broad-chested, with muscles finely 
developed, short, thick nec 
head, with legs massive and strong. 
is covered wit 
men wore thick black beards. Each carried a bow 
and arrows, or short throwing-spears. 

They never cultivate the ground, but wander 
from place to place, gathering fruits and nuts from 
the trees. Often they follow a wounded elephant 
for days, shooting into it hundreds of little iron- 
tipped arrows, until the poor creature dies from 
sheer exhaustion. They make their little camp 


The chest 


and live upon the flesh as long as it lasts; then | 


away they go again to seek other food. 
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A MASTERPIECE IN THE WAY. 


| HEN Irving Montagu, the war artist, was 
a@ very young man, before he had mas- 
tered the elementary principles of his | 


art, he narrowly escaped an adventure that he | 
says would have brought him a sudden notoriety | 


in the art world which few would have envied. He 
was wandering through Marlborough House, then 
Vernon Gallery, with a party of friends, and as 
they were exploring deserted passages, his com- 
panions playfully shut the door, not knowing that 
it fastened with a spring-lock, and expecting him 
to turn up presently, ran off to continue their work 
in the galleries. 


Thus “cribbed, cabined and confined,” says 
Montagu, I remained patient enough at first. 
hoping it would be but a short-lived jest; but halt 
an hour having elapsed, oe began to 
diminish and the situation pall upon me. In 
vain did I try to make myself heard, so I set about 
to find some means of exit. 

I commenced by slowly feeling of the walls 
around me. Now, strangely enough, and much to 
my relief, the back part of my prison-house was 
as flexible as if the paper of the adjoining room 
were only strained on canvas across it. 

An idea struck me. Nothing could be easier 
than to take my penknife and cut a slit sufficient! 
long for me to step through into the next apar 
ment. I was just on the point of carrying out this 
idea when I heard footsteps, and a cheery voice 
without. yar} * 

“Oh, L sa , old fellow, you there still! We'd 
forgotten all about you till a moment ago. This 
is almost too much of a.joke. You might have 
been there all — 

Then, seeing the knife in my hand, he inquired 
if I had contemplated suicide durin 

“Certainly not; only I wasn’t 
up in such a place when I found 
through that partition.” 

“Partition! What, that canvas at the back?” 

His look of horror startled me. 

“Yes, and why not?” 

“Good heavens! Why, you were on the point 
of walking through ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’— 
getting through six thousand pounds at one step, 
to say the least of it!” 

It was true enough, too, as I afterward discoy- 
ered. It was Turner’s masterpiece which stopped 
the way, and not, as I had supposed, a canvas 
wall. One moment more, and I should have gained 
a nen in the art world which few would have 
envied me. 





oing to be shut 
hat I could cut 
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‘* MELODY.” 


T is not generally known that the late - Sir 
| Arthur Sullivan was not only passionately fond 
of dogs, but had made a special study of them. 
The brilliant composer declared frequently to a 


writer in People that in the dog are embodied all | 


the necessary conditions for the appreciation of 


musie of every kind, and that the organ of hearing | 
I think she died a good deal for me. | in a dog is of marvelous delicacy. Among other 


And wherever Heaven is, I know Miss Burton | !!ustrations of this theory which had come directly 


is there, and I have tried to live so that when I 
die 1 may go and meet the best friend I ever had. 
This has been my prayer every day. Is this 
religion of mine the same as yours?” 

The lady who told the story said that she broke 


under his notice he cited the following: 


Ten or fifteen years ago, when Sullivan was in 
the habit of r down very regularly to the 
theater to conduct rehearsals of Own operas, 
he was followed every morning by a dog which 
entered the theater at the same time that he did, 
placed himself between the legs of the musicians, 


1 | Weeks before his death, ‘‘what finally 


but he was | 


, and small bullet | 


black curly hair, and most of the | 


my solitude. | 


COMPANION. 


| and listened eagerly to the music. This went on 
| until the constant appearance of the dog excited 
| the curiosity not only of Sir Arthur, but of all the 
musicians. They did not know his name, so they 
| gave him that of Melody. 

| Very soon the dog was petted by all, and each 
in turn invited him to dinner. “Melody, will you 
dine with me to-day?” was the form of the invi- 
tation, and the words were sufficient. The dog 
followed his host, ate heartily, and as soon as 
dinner was over ran off again to the theater, found 
his way to the orchestra, placed himself in a 
corner, and never left till the evening performance 
was finished. a * 

Nothing could be more amusing of more curious 
than the attitude of Melody during the perform- 
ance. If a new work was being performed, he 
found it out before the overture had become far 
advanced. Then he listened with the greatest 
attention. If the piece abounded in sweet and 
original melodies, he testified his pleasure by 
| delighted barks and by scraping his feet rapidly 
on the ground. 

On the other hand, if the piece proved to be ej 
panne y | or insipid, Melody invariably yawned, 
turned his back upon the orchestra, gazed around 
the boxes, and at last slunk away in a decidedly 
bad humor. This expressive pantomime was the 
most piquant criticism of the new opera. 

When the work of some grea 
played, Melody always knew the precise moment 
when an artist was going to sing some strikin 
song or play some special part of the work, an 
then his movements and gestures were such as 
almost to plead for silence among the spectators. 

“I do not know,” said Sir Arthur, not many 
became of 
| the dog, but his name and reputation are still fresh 

in the memories of several musicians who have 
| seen his singular antics.” 


master was 
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They were soon on deck, and there the lieutenant 
told his — 

“Phe sea broke over us, and do what we would. 
| we couldn’t reach the life-buoy. Simcoe was too 
| much disabled to swim, for he struck his head 
|in falling; and besides that, the ship had gone 
| clear over him. He never attempted to touch me, 
| and when he pot too weak even to struggle, he 
| blessed me and said, ‘Try to save yourself. 

“T let him £0, struck out:for the buoy, reached 

| it, and with the other hand grasped for Simcoe : 
for now he was literally sinking. 

“I only caught his_ hair, and pushed the buoy 
against his breast. He clutched it, and with my 
help got his head high enough for breathing. 
strained my eyes for the boat, but I could not see 
it. Suddenly there was the sound of oars in row- 
locks. I cried out with all my might. 

“ ‘Where, sir, where?’ I heard one of the sailors 
call from to windward. ‘Dead to —.,’ but I was 
immersed before I got out the word ‘leeward.’ 

“*Where, sir, where?’ came the voice. 

“*Leeward!’ I roared. 

“They backed down on us, and we were dragged 
in. It seemed as if we had been centuries away 

from the ship.” 
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ANKLETS OF COCOONS. 


N interesting account of how rickshaw-bearers 
A in Natal make anklets for themselves out 
of empty cocoons is contributed to the 
Scientific American by Dr. L. O. Howard of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. He 
says: 
The writer recently received from Mr. Claude 
Fuller, the government entomologist of Natal, 
two interesting anklets formed of the cocoons of 








‘© the mark goes the ship, 
Bird and boat and booming train; 
To the mark speak eye and lip, 
Deeply loved that love again. 





To the mark the arrow sings, 
Planets move and rains descend. 
To the mark the hammer rings, 
To the mark speaks friend with friend. 


To the mark goes ax and plow. 

} Shame upon thy listless aim 

If it glance aside, and thou 

Fail to give thy work thy name, 
& & 


OLD MAC’S FRIGHT. 


contributor, my. father owned a large plan- 
tation in Virginia, and among his retinue 
| of slaves was a faithful old darky who had served 


my grandfather many years. He had appointed | 


| himself my body-servant, caring for and amusing 
|me from the time I was allowed to leave my old 
| black ““‘mammy.” 


“Old Mac,” as he was called, had a wonderful 
imagination. He used to invent weird stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins, and his Seppe hae pane 

| with these spirits of the air were a continual source 
| of terrified delight to me. He was exceedingly 
| superstitious. 

s I grew older, I found more pleasure with the 
|horses and dogs, and Old Mac gradually fell 
| into disuse, as far as my amusement was con- 
| cerned. Then I was sent tne boy school, just as 

I _ beginning to appreciate the queer old char- 
acter. 


On one of my visits at home I went on foot to 
peat the evening at the house of a neighbor, Mr. 
| Carleton, and Mac accompanied me, as I enjoyed 
| listening to his quaint “dialect stories,” as well 
| as to the old negro melodies, which he sang in a 
| clear, sweet tenor. 

We left the Carleton place at ten o’clock—it was 
a bright, moonlight night—and started briskly 
down the road.. As we approached a small grave- 

ard, which lay between my father’s place and 
he Carleton plantation, Old Mac became very 
quiet and watchful, looking about him fearfully 
and starting at ore? shadow, as if he expected an 
attack from some hidden enemy. 

When we reached the burying-ground I heard 
voices on the other side of the wall which enclosed 
the place, and paused to listen. Mac, tremblin 
from head to foot, grasped my arm, and beg 


me in Ss pase whisper not to stop—the place was | 


“hanted. 
At that moment the murmured words became 
clear to us, and we heard from the other side of 


yous, dat un’s mine. 
Raising myself to a position where I could see 
what was going on, 1 was about to make my 
resence known when Old Mac, unable longer 
© control his fear, uttered a yell, took a firm hold 
on my arm, and saying, “Fo’ de Lawd’s sake, 
massa, run!” 
a nameless terror. 

I could not understand what had frightened the 
| old man so, and tried to stop him; but his terror 
| carried him clear to the front door, where he 

drepped on the steps, panting with his exertions, 

| and his eyes were big with terror as he gasped: 
| “Didn’t yo’ hear ’em? God and de debbil in dat 
| graveyard, pickin’ out de angels! Dey’d ‘a’ got 
| us sho’ if we hadn’ run!” 

You may appreciate how funny this was to me 
| as Thad seen nothing that looked like “God and 
| de debbil,”’ but only two rather frightened negroes, 
| dividing a basket of apples which they had stolen 
| from a near-by orchard. 
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| AN HOUR’S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 
| J N 1818 Lord William Pitt Lennox sailed for 
Canada in the frigate Iphigenia. Just before 


B cents the Civil War, says a Companion | 


the wall: “Dis un’s yous, dat un’s mine, dis un’s | 


tore down the road as if pursued by 


la large bombycid moth. The natives collect the 

« after the moth has issued from them, put 
one or more small stones into each, and sew them 
upon a broad strip of ae side by side, so 
as to cover the surface of the skin. The cocoons 
are tough and dry, and the stones within them 
rattle in a most delightful way. 

The use of these ankle rattles has become quite 
general in Natal sinee the introduction of the 
| rickshaw from China and India. The rickshaw- 
| bearers wear the anklets very generally, and the 
| sound of their rattle on the streets is almost as 
| familiar as the sound of sleigh-bells in a New 
| England town in winter. 
his invention is not confined to southeast 
| Africa. Dr. Walter Hough, of the United States 

National Museum, has shown me rattling anklets 
| from Mexico which are made in a somewhat 
| similar way of the cocoons of another bombycid 
|moth. In this case many cocoons are strung 
| together on a i and several rows are tied 
| around the ankle. Each eocoon has been opened 
| for the purpose of inserting the stones. 

Doctor Hough also tells me of a much larger 
cocoon from India, which is mounted singly at the 
end of a stick to be carried in the hand. This 
| cocoon also is made into a rattle. 
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A RING STORY. 


CLERGYMAN tells a fish story in the New 
A York Tribune which taxes one’s credulity 
till the explanation makes the improbable 
probable. He and his wife were out in a boat on 
a lake, and the lady was trailing her hand through 
the water. When she took up her hand her 
wedding-ring was gone. The lake was deep, and 
although considerable effort was made to recover 
the ring, it was useless. 


Three years later the minister and his wife and 
young son again visited the neighborhood, and as 
ne and the boy were looking for birds in the tree- 
tops, he noticed some shining object on a twig 
about twenty feet from the ground. The boy 
climbed up, and to their great surprise it was the 
lost wedding-ring. The tree was at least-a mile 
from the lake where the ring was lost. 

“T was not a believer in fairies,” declares the 
| minister, “and I was puzzled to know how the 
ring got on the tree. began to investigate for 
| ma rial causes. The top of the tree had deadened., 

and with a suspicion in my mind, I sent my son up 
to see what signs might be above the green boughs. 
|. “And up there he found the remains of a fish- 
| hawk’s nest, and putting this and that together | 
| came to the conclusion that the hawk caught 
the fish that had gobbled up my wife’s ring in the 
lake, and had taken it to nest for the young 
hawks. They didn’t care for jewelry, and had 
left it in the nest, from which, as the nest was 
blown to pieces by the wind and beaten by the 
storms, the ring had dropped out, and by chance 
had caught on the twig where I found it.’ 


j 
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PUZZLING LETTERS. 
Te confusion sometimes wrought in well- 


regulated minds by the simple game of 

“Anagrams” is an amusing thing to witness. 

| A brilliant literary man joined a group of young 

| people who were playing the game, and was 

| promotty provided with the letters d, r, 0, s, e, |. 

he word was not suitable for an anagram, he was 
told, but was considered a good catch. 

“You don’t rate m wers very high, I see, as 
you give me only six letters,” said the literary 
man, good-naturedly, and then he set to work 
arrang ng and rearranging the little squares. 

Ten minutes later he glanced up at the young 
| man who was watching him. 
| “I believe I am beaten,” he said, with a rueful 
| smile. “It seems to me I’ve arranged the letters 

in every possible combination, with no result but 

failure.” 
“What have you there now?” asked the young 
| man. 
| _ “$-o-l-d-e-r,” was the reply. “It’s the nearest 
| ve come to a word. I keep trying to make 
soldier out of it, but I find it can’t be done.” 
“Have you never seen a tin pail or a teakettle, 
| or anything of that sort?” asked the young man, 
with a face of suspicious gravity. And then, after 
one bewildered glance at the table, “solder” was 
| swept into a heap, and the literary light started 
| the laugh at his own expense. 


eight o’clock one evening, under 4 freshening | 


breeze, there came the cry, “Man overboard!” | 


“Clear away the cutter!” cried Lieutenant —. 
| He then threw over a life-buoy, ordered the first 
| lieutenant to take care of the ship, and in another 
| instant went overboard himself after the drowning 
| man. - 
| The frigate was going sagt and the wind 

was high. In a few moments the heads of the 

struggling men were out of sight. The cutter 
dropped astern, shipped a sea, and disappeared 
| in the darkness. For not only was night coming 
on, but a dismal cloud, which had been all day 
approaching, obscured what twilight was left. 
1e glass was falling, and it was evident from all 

| Signs that a dirty night was coming on. 
he two men had not appeared. Every man on 
board was straining his gaze to windward. An 
hour passed, an hour that seemed like an age, 
| when suddenly there came a voice from under the 

| lee, “Stand fast! Heave us a rope!” 


here was the cutter with t half - drowned 





| Sailor, the lieutenant, the crew, life-buoy and all. 
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WHAT THE PREACHER NEEDED. 
B ETWEEN emotionalism and formalism in 


religion there is a golden mean — and 

almost every man thinks he has found it. 
So probably thought a white minister who preached 
to a colored congregation in North Carolina; but 
after the sermon, says the Roanoke News, he 
invited an old colored deacon to offer prayer. 


“O Lord,” prayed the deacon, “gib dis poor 
brother de eye ob de eagle, dat he spy out sin 
| afar off. Glue his hands to de gospel plow. Tie 
| his tongue to de line ob truth. Nail his ear to de 

gospel pole. 

“Bow his head ’way down between his knees, 
| O Lord, and fix his knees ’way down in some lone- 
| some, dark and narrer valley, where prayer is 

much wanted to be made. ‘Noint him wid de 
kerosene ile of salvashum and sot him on fire.” 
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BED-TIME THOUGHTS. 
Emma C. Dowd. 
UR little Blye-Eyes is going to bed, 
But never alone goes she; 
For Doris and Dorothy over the way 
In nightgowns white I see. 
So here is a thought for your dear little 
head : 
Across the street they are going to bed. 


And all through the town, where we 
cannot look, 
They are going to bed by the score, 
Till I seem to hear, “‘Good night! good 
night!” 
Passed on from door to door. 
So here is a thought for your small curly head : 
All over the city they’re going to bed. 
And the thousands of children throughout the land, 
As westward the sun goes fast, 
Will say their prayers and climb into bed, 
Till all will be sleeping at last. 
Now here is a thought for your wise little head: 
Thousands of children will soon be in bed. 


And all over the world, as the sun journeys on, 
An army of girls and boys’ 

Will don their nightgowns and say good night, 
Leaving their games and toys. 

Oh, here’s a big thought for your small curly head: 

Millions of little ones tucked into bed! 
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WHO KNOCKED? 
Fannie L. Brent. 


ESSIE came home from school and took the 
J key from under the mat where mamma 
had hidden it, and let herself in. She put 
away her hat, and then went and looked under 
the big Bible. Always, if mamma had to be 
away when Jessie came home from school, she 
left a little note for her under the big Bible. 
Jessie found one there this time, and in it 
mamma said that Aunt Carrie had come and 
asked her to go down-town, and that she would 
be back at four o’clock, and that Jessie knew 
where the apples were, and that she should keep 
her dolls company until mamma came home. 
And it was signed, “Your loving Mamma.” 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Jessie read the note, and put it away in a box 
where she had a great many such notes, and then 
she got a big apple and went up to her play- 
room. She was playing very happily with her 
doll family when.some one knocked. She couldn’t 
tell whether it was at the front door, or the back, 
or the side, so she ran to all of them, but no one 
was there. “Queer!” she said. “Maybe I 
didn’t go quickly enough.”” She went back to 
her play, but hadn’t been playing very long before 
the knock came again, very loud. 

This time she just ran down-stairs, and flew 
from one door to another, but no one could she 
see. 

She went out on the porches and looked all 
around, but there was no one. 

So at last she went back to her dolls, but after 


| out into the sunshine, without stopping. 


a little it came again,—‘‘rap! rap! rap!’’"—so)| 


| quick and sharp! Jessie was getting angry. 

| “It’s that hateful Tommy Rhodes!’’ she said. 
| “He just likes to tease me, and I s’pose he knows 
| mamma isn’t here.’’ 

That time the noise seemed to come from the 
| Side door, and so Jessie ran there and peeped 
| out through the glass. 
| Seeing no one, she said, “I’ll just hide here, 

and next time he knocks I’ll open the door so 
| quickly that I’ll s’prise him.” 

| So she drew back out of sight and waited 
| quietly for a few minutes. 

| Soon the knocking came again, and Jessie 
jumped up and threw the door open and looked 
| out. 

| Noone was there! 

The kitten lay sound asleep in the sun, and an 

acorn rolled off the porch roof. 

Jessie began to feel frightened. What could 
| it be—knocking and rapping like that? 
| She went down cellar and looked all around, 
| and while she was there the knock came again. 
| It sounded away up in the attic, so, although she 
| was really frightened, she climbed to the attic to 

see what it could be. 

While she was peering dround into the dark 
| corners of the attic she heard it again,—‘‘rap! 
| rap! rap!”?—right over her head, and she just 

turned and ran—down two flights of stairs and 
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Then 
she felt better. 

She sat down in the swing, and looked up the 
street formamma. Then she heard the knocking 
again, and looking up at the house, she saw who 
it was that had been knocking. 

A saucy red-headed woodpecker sat on the 
porch roof pounding a big acorn on the shingles 
with all his might to crack its tough shell, so that 
he could eat it. 

Then Jessie began to laugh at herself for being 
frightened at a woodpecker, and soon she saw 
mamma coming, and ran to meet her and tell her 
all about it. They had a good laugh over it, and 
Jessie calls all the red-headed woodpeckers 
Tommy Rhodes to this day. 


A HAPPY DAY. 


E. M. Norris. 
WO little girls, in gowns of blue; 

Two little boys, with blouses new; 

Four little spades, to dig the sand; 
One little pail, for each right hand. 
Now if you put all these together, 
And add blue skies and sunny weather, 
The yellow sand and the rippling sea, 
What do they make? Pray tell to me. 
Ah, you need not count. That’s not the way 
To find out the sum of a happy day. 
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“Miss Ray,” asked eight-year-old Mary, 
“could there be enough mosquitoes in the world, 
if there were millions and millions and millions 
of them—could there be enough to eat you up?”’ 
“Why, I don’t know,” said Miss Ray, “but f 
“Well, but when they 
bite you the place swells up, and I should think 
you would keep getting bigger,’’ said Mary, and 
Miss Ray acknowledged that it was a problem. 

A LITTLE man who lived near a soldiers’ 
home where the sunset gun was fired every 


evening caine running to his mother one intensely 
hot day with: ““O mamma, it’s so hot, why don’t 
they bang the sun down ?’’ 
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IN THE WATER 


Ethelwyn Wetherald 


OME ahead, Jim, I’ll show you how to swim: 
Dive into a deep place and hold your head up, so. 
Push your arms out this way and kick back with a vim. 
Keep your nose above the wave, and then away you 


As we’re splashing, dashing, slashing in the water! 


ep gee 


ON’T be afraid; Bess will lend her aid. 
I will hold your chest up and Marjorie your chin. 
Joe and Arch will follow close as farther out we wade, 
And all of us will rush to you if you should tumble in. 


AY You’d hear my orders then, ‘‘To the rescue, quick, my men!”’ H 
Ay ; p Mv 
ih: And we'd bear you choking, soaking from the water. 43 
a 4 
i: 

A +4 
Boe 4 


OM, Jack and May, I’li tell you what to play: 
Play that you are porpoises and I will be a whale. 
I’ll move in stately grandeur while you sport about my way, 
And then I’il dash against you like a ship against a gale, 
While we all raise a shout and spatter foam about, 
As we’re rushing, crushing, slushing in the water. 
















HAT’S splendid, Jim! you’ll soon learn to swim. 
Isn’t this by far the greatest fun you ever had? 
Those fellows on the shore are coming with a roar, 
And kicking up the cold waves and spluttering like mad. 
Hey, boys, hullo! we’re singing as we go, 
And laughing, chaffing, quaffing in the water! 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
BEHEADINGS. 

A a ~ of hood or head covering and leave a large 
ird. 

A tree and leave a curved line or part of a circle 

A steep rock and leave anything worn out. 

A garment and leave servile imitation. 

To dispose of for money and leave a measure 

A place for storing corn and leave a portion of the 
body. 

To grasp tightly and leave to undo. 

A weapon and leave a fruit. 

A vagabond and leave to cut roughly 

A metal fastening for door or chest and leave a 
0Olsonous insect. 

A portion of the body and leave a tree. 

One who molds clay and leave an animal valuable 
for its fur. 

To cover with straw and leave to scheme or plot. 

A precious stone and leave a title of nobility. 

A small spot and leave a measure. 


2. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS 

1. 123 4567 men are wanted to cultivate a 1234567 
piece of land. 

2. The 1234567 left the house, because they said 
there were 123 4567 to each grain of sugar mm the 
pantry. 

3. Are there any men at this 1234 5678 to remove 
a lot of 12345678 property? 

4. Because you 123456789 not to do your duty, you 
cannot make me 123465 6789. 

5. You should put 1 2345 67 vour wheel, or you 
ym have to 1234567 it. 

I had a 123456 that you were on that load of 
“No,” said be, “it was 123 4 56 the hay.” 








3. 
WORD PUZZLE. 

A “backward spell’ will turn a cart for hauling 
into an enclosure; a kind of fencing into a prevar 
icator ; to exist into the opposite of good; a snare 
into less than the whole; a terrible crime into 
what sometimes causes it; part of a shaving-set 
into harbors; a railway into a market; a carousal 
into a mechanical power; a wild animal into a 
musical instrument; part of a house into a heath; 
a slight into a kind of bread; to break 
kitchen utensils. 


short into 


4. 
CHARADE. 

My first we spurn at our feet, 
My last one hardly desires, — 
But my whole a noble quality is, 

Much admiration inspires. 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. Berserker. 2. Inviolate (Inn, viol, late 


Second-hand. 
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Oh, we're a jolly crowd, 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pzges are often iven to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pz ages over e ight—which “ * ne number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be pont by each sub- | 
scriber directly to this office. e do not request 
Agents to collect money for rene ak of subscrip- 
tions. 

P ay ment for The Companion. when sent by mail, 

ould be made in a ffice Money-Order, or 
= Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 

THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a | 

Registered Letter. All po: stmasters are required 

to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 


* Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subseription is paid, can be changed. | 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 
juust be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning oe paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subsecrip a 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

oO 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











ACUTE BRONCHITIS. 


RONCHITIS is an inflam- 
mation of the membrane 
lining the air-tubes in the, 
lungs. It may be acute 
or chronic, and may vary 
through all degrees of se- 
verity, from an unpleasant, 
although quite trivial, com- 
plaint to a rapidly fatal 
illness. ‘The gravity of 
acute bronchitis depends 
a great deal upon the age 

In the very young and the aged 





of the sufferer. 
it is often a most serious malady, while in those 
of middle life it is seldom dangerous unless 
neglected, and so allowed to become chronic. 

The most frequent cause of bronchitis is “‘catch- 
ing cold,” that is, a general or local chilling of the 


surface of the body. The cold usually starts in 
the nose and throat and ‘“‘works down,” or the 
trouble may begin at once with cough and pain in 
the chest. Acute bronchitis occurs also as an 
accompaniment of measles and other diseases, 
and sometimes is produced by the inhalation of | 
dust or irritant vapors. } 

The most prominent symptom of an acute “cold 
on the chest” is cough. This is caused by the 
secretion from the mucous membrane of the 
bronchial tubes, and is accompanied by more or 
less expectoration. It may be very incessant, 
occurring in repeated paroxysms, but is always 
temporarily relieved by the appearance of phlegm. | 

Pain in the chest is another frequent symptom. 
This is felt behind the breast-bone in the center 
of the chest, extending sometimes toward one 
or both sides. It may be sharp at first, but is 
generally dull and of a compressive character, 
as if some great hand were squeezing the lungs. 

The secretion is at first sticky and difficult to 
dislodge, but later becomes more fluid, yellower, 
and is easily expelled. At the beginning, in severe 
cases, there may be some fever preceded by chilly 
sensations, but this does not last very long. 

Acute bronchitis, like a cold in the head, will 
often cure itself if the patient will stay in a well- 
ventilated room with an equable temperature, | 
and restrict his diet for a day or two, taking 
plenty of cool water to wash out the system, the 
only medicine needed being perhaps a mild 
laxative. 

If, the cough is so painful as to call for special 
treatment, among the best of domestic remedies | 
is the old-fashioned flaxseed tea, A mustard | 
plaster (not so strong as to blister) on the chest is 
also of service at the beginning of a severe attack. 

If the cough persists, or the secretion becomes 
profuse, in spite of domestic remedies, more 
strictly medicinal treatment will be called for. In 
the case of the very young or very old no tem- | 
porizing is safe, and the physician should be | 
summoned at the outset. 
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AN UNDERGROUND ENCOUNTER. 


OCTOR GANN, who is an enthusiastic 
[) explorer of the mounds built by the 
ancient Toltecs in Honduras and Guate- 
mala, declares that burrowing into their moldy 
and mysterious depths is an occupation mange | 
with many interests besides those of science. 
Once, at the base of a great mound, the Indians 
pointed out to him the opening of a passage nearly 
hidden by bush. He determined to enter it. 

“T procured,” he says, “a bit of native black 
wax candle, which I fixed to the end of a bamboo 
stick, and after tying a piece of rope around my 
legs, by which I could be hauled out on a given 
signal, I went down on my stomach and began to 
crawl into the shaft, which was about two feet 
equare and built of blocks of squared stone. 

“After crawling for fifteen yards, with great 
difficulty, I heard a slight rustling noise, not unlike 
the crackling of paper; so lifting the stick to which | 
the candle was fastened, I advanced it as far as 
I could in front of me. 

“As my eyes got accustomed to the gloom I 
distinctly made out a large woula—a snake of the 
constrictor family—coiled up at the end of the | 





| with one foot, then with the other, I came to the 
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passage, with his head raised to strike and his 
tongue flickering rapidly in and out of his open 
jaws. He was an enormous fellow; I could not 
estimate his length, but his central coils were 
certainly thicker than my thigh. 

“At once I gave several vigorous jerks to my 
| Signal-line, and the Indians began to haul me out, 
| while I assisted to the best of my ability with my 
right hand, still holding the light in my left. I 
had not retired more than a few yards when my 
foot struck against something solid, and farther 
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progress was stopped. On carefully feeling first 


conclusion that part of the roof must have sunk | 
in and blocked the way. 

“TIT was now in a terrible position, for the 
Indians, I knew, would not have the pluck, 
fearing the demon of the mound as they do, to 
come in and clear away the stones. Keeping the | 
eandle as far in front of me as possible, I was 
| pleased to observe that the snake did not seem 
inclined to move. 

“T jerked again at the line, which fortunately 
| was not fouled by the stones, and after what 
seemed hours of waiting, though it was but a few 
minutes, I was delighted to hear the voice of my 
own trusty black servant—who had come up with 
the lunch—quite close behind me, asking if I were 
| all right.” 

The cave-in was slight, and Doctor Gann was 
soon extricated. Later the Indians smoked out 
| the woula, killed it, skinned and cleaned it, cut it 
| into sections like a great eel, and stewed the | 
| flesh with fresh chilli. It proved to be as white 
| and tender as chicken, from which it could scarcely 
be distinguished, and was eaten with much relish; 
but if it had only been a little quicker to recognize 
an opportunity, it might have been the devourer 
instead of the devoured. 
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THE DIRECTOR SAW THE POINT. 


A railway director, who can take a joke as well 
as he can give one, is the good-natured subject of 
the following story: 


One of the employees of the road made a 4 
tion to him for a pass, in order that he might go 
home to visit his family. 

a ou 4 in our employ?” asked the director. 

“Yes, sir 
“And you receive your pay regularly?” 

“Well, let us suppose that you were working 
for a farmer. Would you expect your employer 
to take out his horses every Saturday night and 
drive you home?” 

“No, sir,” answered the man, without a mo- 

ment’s hesitation. “I should hardl expect him 
to do that; but if the farmer had his horses out 
and was going my way, I should think he was 
a pretty mean man if he refused to give me a lift.” 

And the more the director thought of it, the more 
it seemed to him that his question had been very 
satisfactorily answered. 

The man got his pass. 
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UPSETTING AN ADAGE. 


The adage, “Happy is the bride that the sun 
shines on,” is one that is unknown in many lands. 
A Breton bride takes it as a bad sign when the 
day of her wedding dawns bright and sunny. 
Rain on her marriage morn is held to signify that 
all her tears are shed, and that she will, therefore, 
have a happy married life. A New York daily 
prints the following: 


The Earl of Simbrisk called the day before the 
wedding the weeping day, and the bride and her 
or friends weep as much as > peaunee. with the 

dea of getting the mournin life over, so that 

only what is joyful may remain. 

In some countries this result is attained b 
sousing the bride with water. The Greeks thin 
that a thorough drenching of the bride will bring 
her lasting good fortune. 


HIS PRIZE. 


An’ amusing story, which may perhaps be 
entirely true, is told of a short-sighted but ener- 
getic member of the Russian secret police. 


He was walking through a little-frequented 
street of St. Petersburg a ¢ nights, when he spied, 
“— 4 on a 2 uepem 8 a placard. 

himself, scenting mischief 
on ~ yet § and alert for action. “That’s one of 
those incendiary notices about his majesty the 
tsar! It must come down at once!” 

With some difficulty, being of a stout build, he 
succeeded in —s the Sst and dislodging the 
| placard. He bore it to the ground, and there, 

ering at it by the light of the lamp, he read two | 

ussian words, the nglish equiva ent for which 
| is the well-known legend, ‘ ‘Wet Paint.” } 
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PAYING FOR A PLEASANTRY. 


It was a prisoner of great activity of speech who | 


recently faced the magistrate in the Philadelphia 
Central Police Court. 


“What is your name?” asked the magistrate. 
“Michael O’ Halloran,” was the reply. 
“What is your occupation ?” 

“Phwat’s that? 





a 
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“Oi’m a sailor.” 
The magistrate looked incredulous. 
“TI don’t believe you ever saw a ship,” he said. 
“Didn’t Oi, thin?” said the prisoner. ‘An’ 
phwat do yez t’ink Oi come over in—a hack ?” 
The Philadelphia Record says that it went hard | 
| with Michael O’ Halloran after that. 


” Cay 


WITHOUT ASSISTANCE. 


The sentiment recently expressed by a good. | 
natured Swede, when interrogated by a young | 
bride, may be shared by a good many queens of | 
| the kitehen. 

“Now, Ina, can you cook?” asked the bride, | 
earnestly, “Are youa good cook, Ina?’ 

“Va-’as’m, I t’ink so,” responded the girl, with | 
perfect innocence, “‘if you vil 
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“I WONDER if this bridge prt. said Lord 
Lennox, in Poa ne Vaux Bridge. “Go 
o— it * said Hook, the punster, “and you'll be 

ec 
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in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph operators. 
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Are You Interested 

in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 

If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS 

to J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Box 38, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


Write for our free book for those who 
would be Architects, Civil, Mechanic- 
al or Electrical Engineers. 
LEARNERS The Schools are open all 
summer. Over 300,000 students 

taught by mail. Established 1891. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Capital $1,500,000 Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 
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SENSIBLE TO QUIT. 
COFFEE AGREES WITH SOME PEOPLE, BUT NOT 
WITH ALL. 

“Coffee has caused my son-in-law to have nausea 
and pain in the stomach and bowels. 

“In my own case I am unable to drink coffee 
without having distress afterward, and my son, 
eleven years old, has had dyspepsia, caused by 
drinking coffee. 

“We all abandoned the use of coffee some 
months ago, and have been using the Postum Food 
Coffee since. 

“Each and every one of us have been entirely 





cured of our troubles, and we are naturally great 
friends of Postum. I have tried several different 


ways of making it, but there’s no way so good as | 


| 


to follow the directions properly; then we have a | 


delicious drink.” Mrs. A. E. Moublo, 331 Lynn 
Street, Malden, Mass. 








"Daily Bath 
‘the addition 
‘of a_table- 
spoonful of 
ure pow- 





\ is a necessity 
; jd where an ac 
tive, healthy skin and clear complexion 
is sought. The genuine can be bought 
at any druggist’s for a trifle, and 
bears the above label on the carton. 
The many ways to use Borax at the 
toilet and in laundry, nursery, kitchen 
and elsewhere about the home, are told in 
our valuable book, “Borax in the Home,” 
sent free toall who writeour Chicago office. 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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For One 
Month Only 


Free Scholarships 
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ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


To securea few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1901. Applications will 
be considered in the order received 
until that date. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the 























Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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These duutitags are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. The 
not try to help me.” | cut illustrates how flies carry contagion from sick-rooms into our homes. To 
prevent flies from infecting us no surer means is available than 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER. 


All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats 
them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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HOLLAND’S WAR WITH THE SEA. 


When we speak of the “plodding Dutchman’’ 
we picture to ourselves a short, heavy-set man 
throwing up an embankment to keep the sea or 
river from overflowing his land, or else walking 
along anxiously looking to see if at any place 
the water had found a crevice through which it 
could run. Both of these tasks are daily oecu- 
pations in Holland, and if they were not kept up 
much of the best soil of that fertile country 
would soon be under water, for a large part of 
Holland is below the level of the sea. 

If we look at the map of northern Europe, we 
shall find that the Netherlands, or lowlands, 
lie almost east of the southeastern point of 
England, just opposite the narrowest part of the 
English Channel, and south of the sea which is 
between England and Norway. When the west 
and northwest winds drive the waters from the 
English Channel to meet those deflected by 
Norway’s shore, they fill up the North Sea and 
seek their old course across the Netherlands. 

But the attack of the sea upon solid ground is 
resisted by the rivers emptying there, especially 
by the Rhine and the Meuse; they make more 
ground for the Netherlands. ‘These rivers, 
running for some distance through mountainous 
sections, carry a large amount of sand and mud 
in solution, which must be dropped as the 
current becomes sluggish. ‘The rivers, therefore, 
continually tend to extend their banks out into 
the sea, and the sea continually 
strives to regain the lost territory. 

This contest is especially in- 
teresting because victory for 
either side threatens the country 
with destruction. If the sea 
wins, it submerges the land; if 
the rivers are victorious, they 
fil up their own channels and 
overflow their banks. 

The Dutchmen first fought 
against the sea only. They built 
great embankments, called dikes, 
along the coast, and faced them 
with blocks of stone. Wherethe 
waves beat the hardest they 
drove in rows of logs or piles as _ 
close together as the teeth of a comb. But while 
this was being done the rivers were rising above 
their banks, and this made it necessary to| 
heighten the banks until at last the beds of the 
streams were higher than the land on either 
side. Here again dikes were needed with piles 
to keep them in place. 

In some places the sea and the rivers have 
strenuous combat. The rivers carry sand out | 
into the sea, and the sea hurls it back upon the 
coast and into the river’s mouth. Dredges can 
keep the rivers from choking, but no human 
power could shovel the sand thrown up about 
the rivers’ outlets into the sea again. So sand- 
ridges or dunes are formed. 

These were long regarded as an additional 
fortress against the sea, and for a time they were 
helpful; but as they increased in size they ob- 
structed the wind, which carried them along until 
they not only buried productive lands beneath a 
blighting mass, but threatened to leave unprotected 
some vulnerable point along the shore. 

So it becomes necessary to check the migrations 
of these shifting ridges—to hold them where 
they are useful and to keep them from going | 
where they are not wanted. This is done by | 
sowing upon their sides a species of reed grass. | 
This grass grows quite rapidly even in the sand, | 
and very soon the roots, forming a sort of 
vegetable cement, aid in holding in place their | 
nourishing soil. 

We might think that now the good Dutchman 
could sleep without even dreaming of an overflow, 
for are the dikes not secured by great piles from 
the Black Forest or logs of Norway pine? And 
will the grass growing day by day not prove 
superior to the remorseless wind and stop the 
drifting of the walls of sand? But absolute 
security does not appear to be included in the 
blessings allotted to the people of brave little 
Holland. 

The relentless sea found two livi ing allies which, | 
although inferior to man in strength and genius, 
are, by their rapid increase, formidable foes. | 
One of these threatened to transform the boasted 
piles into broken reeds, and the other had for its | 
inission the changing of the cherished fortress 
into ropes of sand. 

In some instances, after heavy storms, fissures 


were found through the dunes—fissures which, | 


if left unchecked, would lead the invading waters ‘ 
'n upon the land. It was a long time before 
the Dutchmen discovered that rabbits caused 
these crevices. The roots of the reed grass were 
tempting titbits along a shoreline so destitute 
of other food, and the soft sand was a slight 
obstacle to the burrowing bunny. 








A TEREDO, AND ITS WORK. 


| there comes the chilling query: 
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sea, was like the sand of the molder, hence the 
rabbits’ tunnels did not cave in, but remained, 
until eventually the dune became honeycombed. 
With the rise of the waters these tunnels con- 
ducted streams -— small at first, but held in by 
crumbling walls, and liable to swell to large and 
even dangerous proportions. And so the Dutch- 
man makes war on the rabbit, and stands always 
on the alert to arrest the danger from the 
tunnels. 

The other foe of the dikes is the dreaded 
teredo, or borer of the sea. Whence it came no 
one knows, but many suspect that it was first 
brought by ships sailing from Indian ports, and 
some have tried to see in its appearance a 
warning against the outreaching of the Dutch 
merchants for commerce with peoples beyond 
the seas. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century it 
was discovered that a shell-fish was industriously 
perforating the submerged wharf timbers and, 
worst of all, the sunken piles. A hasty exami- 
nation showed that at many places the very 
bulwarks of Holland’s safety were heartless 
shells, nothing but worm-eaten wood. | 

This discovery threw Holland into dismay; | 
it seemed to presage the destruction of the | 
country, and the ignorance of any preventive | 
stimulated the fear that the worst possible 
calamity was near at hand. Commissions of | 
learned specialists were appointed to study the | 
teredo’s life history and devise means for protect- | 
ing timber from its attack. The view of the 
teredo here given is taken from the report of one 
of these commissions. 

It was rightly presumed that the borer came | 
from without, although his most destructive | 
work was on the inside of the timber; therefore | | 
the proposition was made to protect the surface. | 
But this protection would have to be more than | 
a mere coating of tar or paint, for an animal that 
cuts through the hardest wood would not be held | 
back by a skin of paint. 

The conclusion was reached that nothing short 
of a metal covering could avail, 
and so large-headed nails were | 
driven into the wood so close 
together that they practically 
gave to it a coat of mail. 

But chemistry was more 
potent than physics. ‘The 
youthful teredo could doubtless 
have found an unprotected spot 
large enough for his entry, but 
the wood became so saturated 
with the oxides from the rust- | 
ing nails that the borer found | 
the interior portions not to his 
taste. His detention near the 
surface exposed him to the 
terrible cold of the northern 
winters, which eventually resulted in his exter- 
mination. 

However, the teredo has reappeared; but 
caution has kept the more important piles 
covered, in part at least, by copper sheathing. | 
Along the dikes of Friesland enough copper has | 
been used for this purpose to cover the entire 
dike. 

A worm had made Holland tremble,—a | 
triumph denied to the tempests of the ocean and | | 
the anger of Philip of Spain,—and a little rabbit | 
threatens her strongest defense. | 

To the Dutchman looking at the river over his | 
dike, and rejoicing in its goodly proportions, 
“Is the teredo | 
eating away the strength of the retaining piles?’ 

A stranger listening to the roar of the sea. | 
across the dunes might be surprised at the ev ident | 
fear with which his Dutch companion would see 
a rabbit start from its burrow. But those who 
know Holland best realize the cost of its creation, | 
and those who love Holland most sympathize 
with her people in their incessant war with the 
sea, the tiny worm and the timid rabbit. 

JAMES HOWARD GORE. 
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A TOAD STORY. 


A gentleman living in Denver has discovered | 
that a toad may have as keen a sense of locality | 
as a dog or a cat. 

He has been much interested in bees and has 
several hives near his house. Of late, however, 
his attention has been quite diverted from the 
bees to four good-sized toads that have taken up 
their abode under one of the larger hives. By 
watching them closely he discovered that their | 
position was decidedly well taken. When the 
bees come in laden with honey they are apt to 
hit the hive and fall to the ground. Then Mr. 
| Toad’s active little tongue darts out and the dazed 
| bee meets an unexpected doom. 

This of course was very gratifying to the toad, 
| but very hard on the bee industry. 

The gentleman took three of the toads, painted 
them a bright yellow, carried them three-quarters 
of a mile from the house and left them in the 
road, 

On the evening of the second day three rather 
| weary, yellow - streaked toads resumed their | 
| abode under the hive, ready for the next day’s 
slaughter. 

The toads came back, but their fine sense of 
location had to be sacrificed in the interest of the 
bee business. ‘They were disposed of for good. 

It goes to show, however, that a toad’s hopping 





| 
This sand, moistened by its nearness to the | is done along intelligent lines. | 
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‘The Famous 
‘Tales Library. 
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GLANCE at the list of the stories and authors of this Library will 
A convince one of the excellence of the literature here offered. Every 
one knows what to expect from Victor Hugo, Scott, Kipling, or, 
indeed, any of the books on this list. The stories of this series are culled 
from their best work. In no other collection of books will be found so 
comprehensive a series of stories. They range from the classics of Virgil 
and Homer to the exquisite child stories of Kingsley and Daudet; from 
the stirring tales of Kipling to the prose idyls of Lamb and Dickens. All 
varieties of great and interesting literature are included ; and on comparing 
this series with lists of the one hundred best books in the world’s literature, 
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SOLID OAK CASE. 








prepared by a number of leading college and university professors, we find 
that from one-half to three-fourths of their selections are represented. 
The possessor of ‘‘ The Famous Tales Series,’’ therefore, has indeed a 
Library of which he may well be proud. 

Such literature would be out of place in ill-made books, and accordingly 
all the details of printing and binding are artistic and tasteful. The binding 
is in royal-blue ribbed book cloth of a high grade, the chaste design orna- 
menting it being white with gold title. The style, flexible spring back, 
used prevents the wearing out of the binding and allows the book to open 
flat, a great convenience. An excellent quaiity of laid paper is used, with 
wide margins, suitable for the notes relative to the text which the book-lover 
is so fond of writing. The type is large and clear, making it easily read. 


Vols. Vols. 

1. Tales of Battle, Camp and Siege. 9. The Odyssey. 

2. Tales of the Sea. 10. Child Stories. 

3. Tales of Heroism. 11. Tales of Olden France. 
4. Tales of Wonder. 12. Tales of the Orient. 
5. Weird Tales. 13. Prose Idyls. 

6. Tales of Fairyland and Fancy. 14. Tales of Enchantment. 
7. The Iliad. 15. Occult Tales. 

8. The Aeneid. 16. Tales of Barbarians. 


17. Tales of Gods and Heroes. 


In order that there may be nothing lacking to make this the most 
attractive series possible we have designed a Bookcase to hold them. 
The Oak Bookcase is highly ornamental in itself, and when filled with the 
elegantly bound books of this series makes a most harmonious adjunct to 
an artistic home. The series of seventeen volumes contains in all one 
hundred and twenty stories or books. 





The price of the Library of Seven- 
teen Volumes with Oak Case is $12. 
For a short time we will deliver a set 


to any subscriber, express 
paid, for only $6. 75. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
PAROID ROOFING 


No tar. Requires no paint when first laid. The leader 
of all the permanent Ready Roofings. Sample costs 
you_a postal. ‘. . BIRD ; ’ 

East Walpole, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


AUGUST 22, 1901. 





“ LANOLA’ SKIN FOOD. 


Sunburn, Chapped 
Hands, Blistered Lips, 
Cracked Knuckles, 
ete., all mean that the 
skin lacks the oily food 
that keeps it soft and 
fresh. ‘‘Lanola” is a true 
Skin Food, NOT a c0s- 
metic,and supplies the 
nourishment necessa- 
ry to restore the tissue 








Royal Fruit Jar. 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 


By every test the best perfect vacuum ; It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
no metal in contact with fruit. Fine, clear sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 


glass. Handeome equate shape. Has the MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 















































REGISTERS, Etc., 


celebrated Self-Sealing Fastening. Every H 
5 » ’ ave never been asked to refund. Look for brass toa healthy condition. 
Cot poreett, — % cuse ane yes we ‘er name-piate, om, Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Send Postal to-day Sor 
rings made, ask for Smalley’s Wide Black Write for our booklet, * Wide-Awake Facts About FREE SAMPLE and 
or White for Metal-Covered Jars. Smal- Sleep,” mailed Free. Address Dept. A, literature. 
ley’s Crown Rubber for Glass Top Jars. FOSTER BROS. MPG. CO., 10 Broad St., UTICA, N. Y. Lanola Co., Mfg. Chemists 
“Retail by all first-class dealers of Fruit DEFIES THE SUN. Boston, b : 
Jars, and wholesale only by the mfrs., 
A. G. SMALLEY & CO., Boston and New York. 
— Py 
—_v, 
* * - . 
5 Rooms $75 If you propose to é, 
7 Rooms 95 | heat by Hot Air, “4 
9 Rooms 125 you cannot buy a yaees anath 
Furnace anywhere, . 
PIPING, Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 


at any price, that is 
aseconomical in fuel 














smelling and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 





ALL COMPLETE. | a; the “DIGHTON.” 











A Small Quantity 
gous’ into a tub st —— — 
reat increase the efficacy o 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for sour bath. It leaves tae skin in 


You cannot buy a 
Furnace that is any easier to care for or re- 
quires less attention than the “DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that the 
makers guarantee for any longer time 
against repairs than we guarantee the 











It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 


a soft, cleansed and healthful 
condition. For aching and tender 
feet it’s a blessing. 

50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. 


massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 





“DIGHTON.” The price you pay for a 

FF i —_ At . and General Stores. 
“DIGHTON” Furnace is for the — BERRY BROTH ERS, Limited, DETROIT. tye “1 ad 
worth, based on the net cost of produc- SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., BOSTON, NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS. Pe ot te Mulphe. | for Trial 


tion. It has every modern improvement 
or attachment that can be found on any 
Furnace, and will heat with as little or 


less fuel than any other made. oon ; 

Hot Air Furnace than our price of the oe, AY ey 

“ DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, senti- ' - H A M | 8 | O N 
+ ie 


Napthol sent onrequest Bottle. 
Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket 8q., Boston. 
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ment, or something else besides actual x 

































Furnace value; ae 
something that is of | If your old furnace ; 
eprecpinctaiaaad Fp Ry holes inthe hre-box lining | 
in any way. pene pe emt » 4 CRIA of your pe. A — i 
of D . S Bran Roe, Ce nation of powdere re- A 
Write for Catalogue. to us for a price on ape Fis clays and plumbago. Mix 
Dighton Furnace Co., a new DIGHTON. ~ i ae — water and — 
EVERY PART q cag: 2 mortar or cement. Kept 
Taunton, Mass. WARRAN as ee : by hardware stores. 
TaD. |) \ OUR SPECIAL PACKAGE Write ua if you can’t 
«4 : He the Stove lining ; the 


life of the stove de- / 
pends upon it. 


¥ S-p2\\ KEEPS THEM FRESH AND CRISP. 








S d Weston = ooo 
1 Bridgeport Crucibl 
® Sar - You therefore buy them from your grocer in Co., itensest. dean. 
a . 2? rm the same condition as that in which he gets 
: 2 t a al ° 4 
haa 8 ie them from us at weg fresh and crisp THE YOUTH’S 
Cooma 5 ey ae , 
oa\(= OUR NAME ON EVERY PACKAGE. COMPANION’S 


A r ra 
ALWAYS LOOK FOR IT. sass ws OC emaenlen der 2000. 


6 Closes October 31, 1901. 
q Exhibition Opens December 2, 1901. 


General Announcement will be sent 
0 Pp A CK AGE S i LARGE AY I on receipt of Name and Address. 
Uu a re | r eC L, e Pictures should be addressed to Photographic 
Dept., The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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Get Ready for Your Autumn Sewing! 


WE ship direct from the factory to the 
home, thus saving to the purchaser the 
middleman’s profit. This system is appre- 
ciated by our subscribers. 
Each purchaser is allowed THIRTY 


END for our free New Companion Sewing 
Machine Booklet and learn what are the 
latest features of an up-to-date Sewing 
Machine. .We repeat what we have so 
often stated, that a MORE DURABLE 















SEWING MA- 
CHINE cannot 
be obtained at any 


DAYS’ TRIAL. We GUARANTEE SAFE 
DELIVERY and WARRANT each Machine 
for TEN YEARS. 


price. 





Ae te As 


We Offer Three Styles: 


No.1. Five Drawers . . $19.00. 
No. 2. Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 
$21.75. 


No. 3. Parlor Cabinet with Drop 
Head, $24.75. 


Ae Ae hs 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ANY FREIGHT 
OFFICE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ae A Hs 


Some Special Features. 


Each NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE is fitted with a full set Nickel- 
Plated Attachments, a Twin Spool 
Holder, obtainable only with a NEW 
COMPANION, and has Ball Bearing, 
Double Feed, Automatic Tension, Self- 
Setting Needle, Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Quartered Oak 
Tables. 


STYLE NO. 2. 


A Second Order. Equals a $60 Machine. A Handsome Machine. 


I am thinking of getting another of your good New The New Companion Sewing Machine gives perfect The New Companion Sewing Machine bought of you 
Companion Sewing Machines to use in my business of dress- satisfaction and equals the $60.00 machines sold by agents. gives perfect satisfaction. It is handsome in appearance, light- 
making. The one I purchased four years ago is very satiss The new improvements are grand.—J/rs. Oma Harper, running, and sews beautifully. I am very much pleased with 
factory.— Mrs. F. R. Hurd, Auburn, N. Y. Garland, Texas. it.—Mrs. E. C. Smith, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEND FOR A FULL DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF WORK DONE ON THE MACHINE. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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